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FOREWORD 
BEOWULF AND THE HEROIC AGE IN ENGLAND 


THERE are certain places, the importance of which in certain 
ages we all recognize. We should like to know more of Assisi 
in the days of St. Francis, or of Florence in the days of Dante : 
we would give much to have a vision of that London in the 
suburbs of which Marlowe had to meet ‘a great reckoning 
in a little room,’ or of that earlier London down the streets 
of which Long Will stalked, ‘loath to reverence lords and 
ladies,’ and where Chaucer, with no such scruples, saw his 
townsmen greet 

Those who in vineyards of Poictou withstood 

The glittering horror of the steel-topped wood. 

But many people are slow to recognize Anglo-Saxon England, 
in the generations following the conversion of the English to 
Christianity, as one of these ages of wonder, periods without 
which the world would not be the world we know. Yet it is 
a period which it is vital for us to try and understand, if we 
are to follow either our national history or that of Western 
Europe as a whole. 

Of this period the two great monuments are Beowulf 
and the Ecclesiastical History of Bede. Bede was a child 
when the conversion of England was completed on the 
Sussex coast, and his life accordingly falls in the first two 
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generations of a completely Christian England. Beowulf 
is more difficult to date and to place exactly. But the 
combination of Christian elements with the manners of a 
still vividly remembered heathendom supports other pieces 
of evidence and places the poem (in the form in which we 
now have it) in the early ages of Christian England. 

Elsewhere the Seventh Century and the early Eighth formed 
the darkest period of the Dark Ages. But in the British 
Isles this age was one of learning and enlightenment. Not 
only was it the age of the English saints—of Oswald and 
Cuthbert, Chad and Cedd, Etheldreda and Hilda, but it 
was also one of the eminent ages of English scholarship. In 
the great school of Canterbury, under Abbot Hadrian and 
Archbishop Theodore, men studied, as Bede tells us, till they 
knew Latin and Greek as well as they knew their native 
English. It is highly probable that the proportion, among 
educated Englishmen, of those able to read Greek, was 
higher at the end of the Seventh Century than it is now 
in the early Twentieth. It was certainly higher than it will 
be at the end of the Twentieth Century, if our educational 
authorities do not wake up. 

Never since that age have Britain and Ireland held quite 
the same supreme position in all matters of the mind which 
they then held throughout Western Europe. 

For with the Sixth Century the Classical Age had ended, 
so far as the succession of its learned men went. 'The Sixth 
Century had been the age of Cassiodorus, of Boethius, the 
last classical writer, of Venantius Fortunatus, whose great 
Vewilla Regis hymn is sung every Passion Sunday in ten 
thousand churches, where not one member of the congrega- 
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tion has ever heard his name. But the century closed in 
disaster. When Gregory the Great died, the Lombards had 
been devastating Italy for a generation. From the walls of 
Rome, Gregory had to watch the ‘ unutterable Lombards’ 
driving rows of captured Romans over the Campagna, with 
halters round their necks, on their way to slavery among the 
Franks. 

In the midst of all this, Gregory had the faith to plan the 
conversion of a remote island in the North Sea. 

And so it came to pass that, in the Seventh Century, learn- 
ing, dying or dead throughout Western Europe, found a new 
home in Canterbury and York, and on the banks of Wear 
and Tyne. At Monkswearmouth and Jarrow, Abbot 
Ceolfrid caused stately manuscripts to be made: one of these 
he carried with him on that pilgrimage to Rome which he 
was destined never to complete. This manuscript remains 
to-day a principal treasure of the great Laurentian library at 
Florence. This gift, intended for St. Peter’s at Rome, as its 
dedication stated, by ‘ Ceolfrid, an abbot from the extreme 
limits of the English,’ is typical of the movement of scholar- 
ship. England and Ireland were too remote from the centre 
of things to retain for ever the honour of being the homes of 
European learning. But English and Irish learning did not 
decay till the torch had been passed on to the great Con- 
tinental schools. There, under Charles the Great and his 
successors, learning derived from England and Ireland re- 
vived, to be again passed on, by a continuous tradition, 
down to our own day. 

It is small wonder that King Alfred looked back upon this 
age with regret: an age ‘when men came from abroad to 
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England in search of wisdom and learning: and now we 
have to search for wisdom and learning abroad.’ 

It was in the Seventh Century that the Venerable Bede had 
his training, though his main activity falls in the first third 
of the Eighth Century. Bede stands above his age : 


There is no period in the history of Britain or of the English 
Church in which Bede is antiquated; in every generation he 
speaks familiarly. The seventeenth century is less intelligible 
to the eighteenth, the eighteenth century more in opposition 
to the nineteenth, than Bede to any one of them; his good 
sense is everywhere at home. 


Bede may not be as great a historian as Thucydides, but 
the events which he records have been more important to 
the world than the issue of the Peloponnesian war. His 
subject—the Ecclesiastical History of the English People—is 
no less than the bringing back of Britain into the community 
of civilized nations. Everywhere else Christendom was 
giving way. It is interesting to parallel the triumphs which 
form the subject of Bede’s History with the losses which 
were taking place elsewhere. The reign of Bede’s greatest 
hero, the pious Oswald (634-42), almost coincides with that 
of the Caliph Omar (634-44). Northumbria was won back 
for Christendom exactly when Syria, Palestine and Egypt 
were lost: we have the gain of York to set against the loss 
of Damascus, Jerusalem and Alexandria. Within a year of 
the birth of Bede, the Saracens had reached the gates of 
Constantinople : in the same year Archbishop Theodore held 
at Hertford that first meeting of the united English Church 
which constitutes the first national act of a united England. 


1 W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages, p. 141. 
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Bede was a young deacon when Africa was lost to Christendom : 
the contemporary event which fell to him to record is the 
conversion of the Frisians and Continental Saxons by English 
missionaries: a little before Carthage was taken by the Saracens 
the Northumbrian Willibrord had been consecrated at Rome 
the first Archbishop of Utrecht. Bede was in middle life 
when Spain was overrun by the Moslems: just at that time 
Abbot Ceolfrid, Bede’s chief, was sending architects and 
scholars that the rude Picts might be edified, and, as Bede 
records, brought into the custom of the Holy Roman Apostolic 
Church. When Bede was finishing his History, the Saracens 
had reached the centre of France. At the end of his story, 
a year after it was finished, Bede inserted what seems to be 
a reference to the great victory of Charles Martel over the 
Saracens, which saved France. 

There is something very appropriate in this final reference. 
Bede taught Egbert, and Egbert taught Alcuin. Bede’s 
spiritual grandson was to serve the grandson of Charles 
Martel in the re-establishment of learning in Europe. With 
Charles the Great the period of the Darkness is over : Civiliza- 
tion is once again marching forward. 

It may be said that the Saracens too had their civilization. 
But the civilization which began in Palestine and Greece, and 
of which our civilization is the continuation, is, as Cardinal 
Newman boldly claimed, ‘ so distinctive and luminous in its 
character, so imperial in its extent, so imposing in its dura- 
tion, and so utterly without rival on the face of the earth,’ 
that we may give to it * the abstract term Civilization.” There 
are some of us who, in spite of the depression which has set in 
since the end of the Great War, have enough of Mid-Victorian 
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confidence and optimism to share Newman’s view. To us, 
then, the Seventh Century must be the era when two-thirds 
of the Mediterranean coast lands were lost to Civilization, 
and when the coast of the North Sea was won. The full 
effect of the change was not obvious for many ages. But the 
distribution of European culture, the centre of gravity of 
the civilized world, had been altered; with the result that 
Civilization ceased to be thalassic and became oceanic. 

It is satisfactory to know that Bede lived to rejoice over 
the news of the great victory of Charles Martel at Tours. 
Many years before, he had lamented that these sons of 
Ishmael, the Saracens, of old had dwelt in the desert, but 
now, ‘the hated foes of all, with their hands against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them, they are holding 
under their rule Africa from one end to the other, most 
of Asia, and part of Europe.” But it was Bede’s plea- 
santer task to tell the story of the victories of the Cross in 
England : and there is no tale in the whole of English history 
of which we should be so proud. Further, Bede’s manner of 
telling this story is beyond all praise. He begins by giving 
an account of his authorities and sources of information—a 
practice which marks an epoch in the scientific writing of 
history. Bede is the father of English History, and we must 
reckon with him if we want to understand the origins of our 
own civilization. 

Yet there exists in England a good deal of prejudice against 
this age of Bede and of Beowulf. It is a prejudice which has 
been largely aroused by the injudicious praise which has been 
squandered upon all the period of Anglo-Saxon origins. Some 
Victorian writers loved to trace any virtues the English people 
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might possess to their Germanic stock, without sufficiently 
allowing for what Mediterranean civilization had grafted on 
that stock. They have praised the Anglo-Saxon period for 
the wrong things, and in the wrong way. 

John Richard Green began his Short History of the English 
People with an idyllic picture of the ‘little body of farmer 
commonwealths in Sleswick.” The members of these common- 
wealths Green described as holding their village councils, 
just as their descendants, the men of later England, meet in 
Parliament at Westminster. Kings, according to Green, 
were unknown among them: it was not till the time of the 
migration to England that military necessity produced 
monarchical rule. ‘ Conquest,’ in the words of Green, ‘ begat 
the king.’ 

This picture of primitive, democratic, Utopian Anglo-Saxon 
society left too many things out of consideration: above all, 
it left out Beowulf and Bede. If anything is clear in Bede’s 
History, it is that the king is no mere war-leader elected by 
a democratic commonwealth, but that the king, with the 
magnates and warriors who surround him, is essential to the 
state. In Beowulf, if anywhere, we find a picture of early 
Germanic society ; and we find it to be about as unlike the 
‘farmer commonwealths”’ of Green’s imagination as can 
possibly be. In Beowulf all is aristocratic, and everything 
centres in the king. So far from the English ‘ knowing 
nothing of kings in their own fatherland,’ we know the names 
of a whole dynasty who reigned over the English in Sleswick. 
And a long passage in Beowulf is devoted to the praise of the 
greatest king of this dynasty—Offa, the son of Wermund. 

If our historians had studied Beowulf more carefully, their 
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praise of our Anglo-Saxon origins might often have been 
more discriminating. On the other hand, writers like Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch or Mr. Hilaire Belloc are now insisting 
—and rightly—upon the importance of the Mediterranean 
coast lands as the regions from which all civilization has 
spread to the forests of the North. They have protested, 
and with reason, against ‘our august mother’s marriage 
lines > being found in Sleswick. 

And so we have a very pretty quarrel. Advocates of Anglo- 
Saxon England, like the Rev. Stopford Brooke, have told us 
to ‘look to the pit whence we are digged.” ‘ Beowulf, they 
tell us, ‘ is sacred to us ; our Genesis, the book of our origins.” 
On the other side Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch charges the Saxon 
hosts like his namesake at Mount Badon; he, too, claims 
to have antiquity on his side : 

Always our literature has obeyed, however unconsciously, 
the precept Antiquam eaquirite matrem, ‘ Seek back to the ancient 
mother’; always it has recreated itself, has kept itself pure 


and strong, by harking back to bathe in those native—yes, 
native—Mediterranean springs. 


The quarrel has even received the official approval of a 
Government Report. ‘Let those who wish be ‘“ Anglo- 
> and those who wish be “ Mediterraneans.”’ But 
the quarrel is unnecessary, and the alternative an unreal one. 
No student of our origins has any business to study them 
in a partizan spirit. We have got to be both ‘ Anglo-Saxons ” 
and ‘ Mediterraneans,’ and that simultaneously, when we 
study our beginnings. For, from the Seventh Century, the 
two elements have been combined. It is true that ever since 
that time there have been people ready to raise the cry of 
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Aleuin: ‘The house is a narrow one, and there is not room for 
both.’ But it has been the business of the broader-minded 
people who laid the foundations of our civilization and our 
literature to maintain that the house is spacious, and that 
there is room in it for both. 

This was the spirit of Bede : it was the spirit of the ecclesi- 
astics of Whitby, who were summoned to investigate the case 
of Czdmon: they found a grossly ignorant neat-herd ex- 
pounding the verities of the Christian religion in the language, 
metre and style of the Germanic heathen war-song. Instead 
of being scandalized, they gave him their blessing, and told 
him to get on with it. So it was with Bishop Aldhelm and 
King Alfred, who combined the task of spreading Latin 
education with the love of Anglo-Saxon verse. Beowulf is a 
monument of the same kind of compromise. Nor does the 
combination end in Anglo-Saxon times. There is nothing in 
English Fourteenth-Century literature quite so aristocratic 
and chivalrous, so full of the spirit of French courtesy and 
romance, as Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, the last great 
masterpiece written in the old Germanic alliterative verse. 

The controversy between ‘ Mediterranean’ and ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon’ is, then, one which should never have arisen. 'The 
blame for it must rest largely upon the too exclusive claims 
made by Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts. But it also derives from 
a misunderstanding of the words ‘ Dark Ages’ and ‘ Renais- 
sance,’ a misunderstanding which we have inherited from 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. There is still 
alive a belief that all the period between the sack of Rome 
by the Goths and the ‘ revival of learning,’ nearly a thousand 
years later, is ‘one long Gothick night’: that after this 
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night the dawn first glimmers in the age of Chaucer: that 
Chaucer, with his love of Virgil and Ovid and the knowledge 
of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, which he brought back 
from his Italian travels, marks for us the beginnings of 
the Renaissance: that then at last our Northern and our 
Mediterranean origins were blended in ‘the language and 
literature whose destiny was fixed by the genius of Chaucer.’ 

But Chaucer does not mark the beginning of the blending 
of a barbarous native English with French, Italian or Latin 
influences. The first, and by far the most important classical 
revival in England, was this of the Seventh Century : we had 
another Renaissance when, in the Tenth Century, the learn- 
ing of France, itself largely derived from England, helped 
onward the monastic revivals of Aithelwold and Dunstan : 
another when, in the later Twelfth and the Thirteenth Cen- 
turies, England shared in the creative impulse which had 
burst out first in the South of France: another in the Four- 
teenth Century with Chaucer: another when, in the late 
Fifteenth Century, Linacre and Grocyn brought a knowledge 
of Greek to England from Italy, as Hadrian and Theodore 
had done eight centuries before: another when Wyatt, like 
Chaucer, went to Italy and brought back new fashions. 

All these periods are important. But the birth of our 
England dates from the Seventh Century. Then England 
was brought into touch with European civilization, and the 
Celtic lands beyond linked up once more with the Continent. 
Even earlier, some faint hints of Roman civilization had 
reached the Angles whilst they were still on the Continent. 
Discoveries in the peat-mosses of Sleswick enable us to form 
an idea of the armour of the forefathers of the chiefs who 
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led the invading English to settle in Britain. They were 
no presidents of ‘farmer commonwealths,’ clad in little else 
than the primitive integrity of their liberal principles. On 
the contrary, they were earls clad in magnificent armour, 
which had either been made within the Roman Empire or was 
at least modelled upon work which had been so made. And 
the Germanic language which these invaders used, already 
contained a few words of Latin and Greek origin for things 
which they had borrowed from the Roman civilization. The 
trader had been among them, if the missionary had not. 

But these things were mere externals, and it was with the 
conversion of the English to Christianity, after they had 
been for some generations settled in England, that the real 
fusion of the ‘Roman’ and of the Germanic spirit began. 
And the ‘ Roman’ element came in in two ways: the wave 
of Christianity and scholarship which had extended from 
Roman Britain to Ireland flowed back by way of Iona. And 
this wave was met by a direct stream of influence from Rome, 
begun by Augustine, and continued by a line of Romanizing 
missionaries, such as Wilfred. The struggle between the 
two types of Christianity, from Iona and from Rome, was 
quickly settled in favour of Rome, albeit the Celtic influence 
can be traced for generations. But Roman Christianity and 
native Teutonic ways proved in many respects difficult to 
blend. 

For though our debt to ‘ Sleswick ’ has been exaggerated, 
it cannot be ignored. One example of the continuity of our 
race may be given. Owing to the marriage of the son of 
William the Conqueror with the daughter of the West Saxon 
house, and owing to the earlier marriage of King Alfred of 
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Wessex with a lady of the Mercian royal house, it comes to 
pass that King George V. is descended from that very King 
Offa who reigned over the English in Sleswick in the Fourth 
Century of our era, and who is praised in Beowulf as * best 
of all mankind, as I have heard, betwixt the seas.’ That 
the English brought with them the praises of this Con- 
tinental Offa from the other side of the North Sea is a fact 
not to be neglected. If Hengest and Horsa did not bring 
over, as some would have us believe, a rough draft of the 
Declaration of Rights of 1688, and of the Act of 1894 for the 
establishment of Rural District Councils, they did, at any rate, 
bring with them some very vigorous institutions, one of which 
was a ‘ literature without letters,’ including songs and ballads, 
celebrating their ancient gods and heroes. The story of 
Czdmon shows how widespread was the ability to remember 
and reproduce this literature. At a feast, every one was 
expected to take his part, and even a neat-herd was over- 
whelmed with shame at the want of so general an accom- 
plishment. So far as this poetry commemorated the ancient 
gods, it was, of course, utterly banned by the Church. The 
ancient heroes were also, though not equally, condemned : 
the legends concerning them were wrapped up with standards 
of morality and ideas of honour which were often at variance 
with those of Catholicism. Yet this poetry was so deeply 
loved by the Germanic tribesmen that a nominal conversion, 
or even a sincere conversion, to Christianity did not suffice 
to eradicate it. Its roots went very far back. For the 
antiquity of this literature we have the evidence of Tacitus. 
Writing in the greatest days of the Roman Empire, Tacitus 
records the feats of Arminius the liberator of Germany, and 
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tells how Tiberius refused to compass his death by poison, 
saying that the Roman people took vengeance on its enemies 
by open arms, not by secret fraud. Songs about Arminius, 
Tacitus then goes on to say, are even in his day (a century 
later) current among the barbarian tribes. In these songs 
of the Germanic minstrels, we learn elsewhere from Tacitus, 
gods as well as heroes were celebrated: it was the only kind 
of annal or chronicle which the Germans possessed. 

From time to time we get hints in different Latin or Greek 
writers concerning these lays: the most amusing is that of 
the bishop Sidonius Apollinaris. Sidonius, like some later 
ecclesiastics, combined his episcopal functions with the pursuit 
of literature. But at Clermont he had to live in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Burgundian tribesmen settled in the South 
of France, and they checked the flow of inspiration: ‘ How 
can I write Latin verse,’ he complains, ‘ when I live among 
the long-haired tribes ; when I am having to bear up under 
the weight of Germanic words ; when I am having to praise, 
albeit with a wry face, whatever the Burgundian chooses to 
sing: the Burgundian, with his hair smeared with rancid 
butter.’ 

So conversion to Christianity, and even the habit of dining 
with bishops, did not eradicate this love of native song. At 
a later date we learn that the monks of Lindisfarne could 
so little forget their ancient love of it that they brought 
minstrels into the Refectory. It was for this that Alcuin 
reproved them with the stern words which I have already 
quoted above. Here is the passage at length : 


Let the word of God be read in the Refectory: there it 
behoves the lector to be heard, not the harper ; the works of the 
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Fathers rather than the songs of the Heathen. The house is a 
narrow one, and there is not room for both. For what is there 
in common between Ingeld and Christ ? The King of Heaven 
does not wish mention of his name in common with those of 
pagan and lost kings. For the Eternal King is reigning in 
Heaven: the lost pagan is howling in Hell. 

Ingeld (Hinieldus) is of course that tragic figure of the 
Germanic heroic world whose story is told at some length in 
Beowulf: the man who allowed himself to forget the old feud 
and to marry the daughter of the race which had slain his 
father ; and whose life was wrecked in the clash of contend- 
ing loyalties and obligations. 

But this uncompromising view, that there was nothing in 
common between the loyalties which the old heroic lays 
inculcated and the loyalties demanded by the Christian creed, 
was not, as we have seen, held by the best Englishmen in the 
Seventh Century. Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne, had been 
distressed by the way his half-civilized flock used to go back 
to their homes as soon as mass had been celebrated. Aldhelm 
was one of the great scholars of his age, and he composed, 
among other things, a learned Latin work on the metres of 
classical poetry, which he dedicated to the King of Northum- 
bria. Yet this learned—not to say pedantic—courtier 
did not scorn to place himself, disguised as a minstrel, on 
the bridge which his home-going congregation had to pass 
on their way from church. His minstrelsy proved so popular 
that his flock got into the habit of stopping to listen; and 
then he gradually began to mingle words of Scripture among 
the more amusing matter. And this was no mere mixture 
of incongruous elements, but poetry which had vitality 
enough to last for centuries. King Alfred—a good judge— 
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held that at no period had there been any equal to Aldhelm 
as a writer of English verse. 

In the North of England, however, the palm was given to 
Czedmon. Every one knows the story of the vision which 
turned the tongue-tied peasant into a great poet. So that, 
says Bede, no one ever equalled him in writing sacred verse, 
‘for he did not learn the art of poetry from men, or through 
man, but by the grace of God.’ And so the pundits of Whitby 
Abbey, as we have seen, gave the solemn seal of official 
approval to this bold attempt at combining popular min- 
strelsy and Christian thought. 

*‘ Nothing,’ the late Sir Walter Raleigh has said, ‘ is more 
striking than the way the English people do not alter.” Nowa- 
days, we often claim the love of compromise as a peculiarly 
English quality. Provided we can get a settlement of a 
dispute, we do not mind an appearance of somewhat illogical 
patch-work. ‘The English,’ I read in to-day’s New York 
Times, ‘are not doctrinaires, driven ahead by their own 
logic. They will resist each logical inference as it arises, 
will deny that it is logical at all, or that, even if it is, it is 
binding upon free-born and individualistic Britons.’ If this 
characteristic be indeed peculiarly English, it is interesting 
to see it at work in the Seventh Century, simultaneously in 
the North and in the South of England, in settling the quarrel 
between the orthodox cleric and the minstrel at the cross- 
roads. 

Of course, in many other places and ages, the vernacular 
has been used for religious purposes. What is remarkable 
about the Old English religious poetry (and the Old Saxon 
which was imitated from it) is this: that the metre, tricks of 
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style, even the very ethical standpoint of the old war-songs 
are all pressed into the service of the Christian religion with 
a magnificent recklessness ; 


Whither shall we go, if we betray thee, lordless, sad in mood, 
worthless, our virtue gone ? In every land shall we be hated, 
despised among the folk, when the children of men, the valiant 
ones, make reckoning which of them ever best served his lord 
at the war, when on the field of battle hand and shield endured 
hardship in the struggle, smitten by the sword. 


It is with these words that, in the Old English Andreas, the 
disciples of St. Andrew refuse to desert their master when 
bound on a rather desperate missionary journey to the land 
of the cannibals. 

Now it seems clear that Beowulf was written under the 
influence of this vernacular Christian poetry. It may have 
been inspired by lost works of Czdmon and of Aldhelm. 
At any rate, there are striking points of verbal resemblance 
between Beowulf and the Christian poems of the school of 
Czedmon. And the whole spirit of Beowulf is Christian. 
It looks as if some man, by no means convinced that there 
is nothing ‘in common between Ingeld and Christ,’ had set 
to work to write a poem which should bring in the great 
heroes of Germanic minstrelsy, Ingeld and Froda, Hrothgar 
and Hrothulf, Sigemund and Heremod, Offa and Scyld. But 
the poet is careful to avoid anything incompatible with the 
Christian faith and morals. He goes further, and, after 
the manner of Aldhelm, ‘ works in words of Scripture among 
the more amusing matter.” It is an event of the greatest 
importance when book-learned men, like Aldhelm, or those 
Northumbrian clerics who interested themselves in Ceedmon, 
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begin to pay attention to the composition of verse in the 
vernacular. 

England in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries has, then, 
a second claim upon our attention. It is not merely an age 
of learning, bridging over the gap between the close of the 
Classical age in the Sixth Century and the period of medizval 
and modern scholarship which begins nearly two centuries 
later with the scholars of Charles the Great, Alcuin and the 
rest. But it is the period when in Britain (as also in Ireland) 
we can mark the beginnings of literature in the vernaculars. 
Those beginnings are still very remote from us. The metre 
and style of Old English poetry were destined to be super- 
seded by fashions coming from the Provencal and French 
literature, which grew up in later days. But much of the 
spirit of the earlier literature has lived on to our own day. 

In Beowulf the combination of Christian and heathen 
elements, though sometimes incongruous, is certainly better 
harmonized than in the passage from the Andreas, quoted 
above.! The scholars of a generation ago were chiefly inter- 
ested in trying to strip off the Christian element in Beowulf 
—the work, as they believed, of monkish interpolators and 
revisers. Thus they hoped to be able to disentangle the 
original heathen lays from which they believed that Beowulf 
had been pieced together. Here and there a stalwart scholar 
can still be discovered engaged on this labour. But most 
students have long ago abandoned the attempt, and have 
come to agree that ‘ the Christian elements are, almost without 
exception, so deeply ingrained in the very fabric of the poem 
that they cannot be explained away as the work of a reviser 


1 Pp, xxii. 
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or later interpolator. Whilst the episodes are all but free 
from these modern influences, the main story has been 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christianity.’ ? 

Nobody of course doubts that, before Beowulf, as we know 
it, was composed, there existed a number of short lays and 
traditions handed down by word of mouth, dealing with the 
stories told in Beowulf. For many of these stories are historic, 
and the short lay is the most likely medium through which 
a knowledge of these tales can have come down from the 
Fifth and early Sixth Centuries, when the events happened, 
to the Seventh and Eighth. But the assumption that Beowulf 
was composed simply by fitting together a number of these short 
lays, which had come down from heathen times, and adding 
various Christian interpolations, rests, in its turn, upon another 
assumption which has only to be stated to be seen to be very 
perilous. It is assumed that each of these heathen lays dealt 
with a limited portion of the story, but treated it in an elaborate 
way, and with the full ‘ epic breadth ’ which characterizes the 
elaborate long poem. It is assumed, in fact, that nothing was 
needed but a man with a talent for arrangement and inter- 
polation, who could ‘ assemble the parts,’ fit one lay on to 
another, and so produce a complete epic. But an examination 
of existing short lays shows us that they are not of the kind 
which can be pieced together, so as forthwith to make an 
epic. Very often a short lay will hurry through a story as 
complicated as that of a long epic. Take, for example, the 
Lay of Weyland in the Elder Edda. In bulk, this is much 
shorter than the shortest of the twenty-four books of the 
Iliad, or of the Odyssey. But the story it tells is more com- 

1 Klaeber, Beowulf, p. 1. 
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plicated than the main story of the Iliad or of the Odyssey, 
and the length of time occupied by it is longer. It would 
be easier to summarize in one sentence the story of the 
Wrath of Achilles or the Return of Odysseus than the tale 
of Weyland. 

The men who wrote short lays wrote them for their own 
pleasure: they were not thinking of providing material con- 
venient for the purpose of some epic poet who was to come 
after them. Therefore it should not be assumed, without 
evidence, that these lost lays of heathen times were of such 
a character that an epic could easily be made by fitting them 
together. Half a dozen motor-bikes cannot be combined to 
make a Rolls-Royce car. 

How the long epic, as opposed to the short lay, came to 
be written in England, is a question difficult to answer. It 
is likely enough that but for the example of the classical epic 
this would never have’ happened. 


There is too much education in Beowulf, and it may be that 
the larger kind of heroic poem was attained in England only 
through the example of Latin narrative. The English epic is 
possibly due to Virgil and Statius ; possibly to Juvencus and 
other Christian poets, to the authors studied by Aldhelm and 
Bede.! 


Not all are in agreement with the view here so cautiously 
expressed by Professor W. P. Ker. Yet it is difficult not to 
suspect the influence of the classical epic in Beowulf, when 
we notice how carefully the rules of the game are observed. 
The story begins in medias res, but the hero recounts his 
earlier adventures at a banquet: the poet is not satisfied 


1 W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages, p. 251. 
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with telling us that there was minstrelsy at the banquet: he 
must give us a summary of the lay sung. And such classical 
influence is not, on a@ priori grounds, at all unlikely. Enthu- 
siasm for Virgil was a possible thing enough in Northumbria 
at this date: Alcuin, when a boy of eleven in the school of 
York, was Virgilit amplius quam psalmorum amator. 

However that may be, there is a likeness sufficiently strong 
to challenge comparison, not merely between Beowulf and 
the Aneid, but between Beowulf and the Iliad or the Odyssey. 

The inferiority of Beowulf is manifest first of all in the 
plot. The main story of Beowulf is a wild folk-tale. There are 
things equally wild in Homer: Odysseus blinds the Cyclops, 
and Achilles struggles with a river-god: but in Homer these 
things are kept in their right places and proportions. The 
folk-tale is a good servant, but a bad master: it has been 
allowed in Beowulf to usurp the place of honour, and to drive 
into episodes and digressions the things which should be the 
main stuff of a well-conducted epic. And then there is the 


difference of language and of metre. To quote Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch : 


I ask you but to note the difference of note, of accent, of mere 
music. And I have quoted you but a passage of the habitual 
Homer. To assure yourselves that he can rise even from this 
habitual height to express the extreme of majesty and of human 
anguish in poetry which betrays no false note, no strain upon 
the store of emotion man may own with self-respect and exhibit 
without derogation of dignity, turn to the last book of the Ikad, 
and read of Priam raising to his lips the hand that has murdered 
his son. I say confidently that no one unable to distinguish 
this, as poetry, from the very best of Beowulf is fit to engage 
upon business as a literary critic. 
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A champion of Beowulf might reply that it is doing that 
poem a great honour to pit it (even in a comparison to its dis- 
advantage) against the greatest thing in all secular literature 
—the twenty-fourth Jdiad: perhaps the greatest thing even 
when read in a translation: and what in the original, in 
language compared with which, as Frederic Myers puts it, 
* Virgil’s seems elaborate, and Dante’s crabbed, and Shake- 
speare’s barbarous.’ 

Yet Professor Chadwick has shown us how a study of 
Beowulf can be made to throw new light upon the study of 
Homer. For in both we have a picture of society in its 
Heroic Age. The society of Beowulf is in many respects 
cruder and less developed, just as the hall of Hrothgar is a 
less elaborate thing than the hall of Odysseus. But there is 
a fundamental likeness in the life depicted. 

Now in Anglo-Saxon England this Heroic Age was brought 
into contact with Christianity, and with all the civilization 
of the Mediterranean which came to England with Chris- 
tianity. It is just this which makes the Seventh Century in 
England so exciting an epoch. Christian gentleness, working 
upon the passions of the Heroic Age, produces at once a type 
which is the rough outline of what later becomes the medizval 
ideal of the knight, or the modern ideal of the gentleman. 

In the Heroic Age, elementary passions are still very near 
the surface. This causes the tension in the twenty-fourth 
Iliad. In spite of the command of Zeus, in spite of the laws 
of hospitality, there is always the possibility that the wrath 
of Achilles may overmaster him, and that he may slay Priam 
within his hut. And the history of Europe during the 
incursions of the Germanic barbarians tells of many a deed 
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as griesly as that to which Achilles feared that he might, 
despite himself, be driven. 

In the epoch of Beowulf, a Heroic Age more wild and primi- 
tive than that of Greece is brought into touch with Christen- 
dom, with the Sermon on the Mount, with Catholic theology 
and ideas of Heaven and Hell. We see the difference if we 
compare the wilder things—the folk-tale element—in Beowulf 
with the wilder things in Homer. Take for example the tale 
of Odysseus and the Cyclops—the No-Man trick. Odysseus 
is struggling with a monstrous and wicked foe, but he is not 
exactly thought of as struggling with the powers of darkness. 
Polyphemus, by devouring his guests, acts in a way which is 
hateful to Zeus and the other gods : yet the Cyclops is himself 
god-begotten and under divine protection, and the fact that 
Odysseus has maimed him is a wrong which Poseidon is slow 
to forgive. 

But the gigantic foes whom Beowulf has to meet are iden- 
tified with the foes of God. Grendel and the dragon are 
constantly referred to in language which is meant to recall 
the powers of darkness with which Christian men felt them- 
selves to be encompassed. They are ‘inmates of Hell, 
‘adversaries of God,’ ‘ offspring of Cain, ‘ enemies of man- 
kind.” Consequently, the matter of the main story of Beowulf, 
monstrous as it is, is not so far removed from common medizval 
experience as it seems to us to be from our own. It was 
believed that Alcuin as a boy had been beset by devils because 
he neglected divine service in order to read Virgil. Grendel 
hardly differs from the fiends of the pit who were always in 
ambush to waylay a righteous man. And so Beowulf, for all 
that he moves in the world of the primitive Heroic Age of 
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the Germans, nevertheless is almost a Christian knight. If 
Spenser had known Beowulf, he would have found a hero 
much nearer to his Red Cross Knight than Achilles or Odysseus. 
The long sermon on humility which Hrothgar preaches to 
Beowulf after his victory, is as appropriate as the penance 
in the House of Holiness which the Red Cross Knight has 
to undergo (and, the scoffer will here interject, hardly less 
painful). 

Beowulf, then, has yet a third claim on our attention. 
Here we find the character of the Christian hero, the medizval 
knight, emerging from the turmoil of the Germanic Heroic 
Age. Not but what many of Beowulf’s virtues can be traced 
back to that Heroic Age. For example, Beowulf’s loyalty, 
when he refuses to take the throne at the expense of his young 
cousin Heardred, is a part of the Teutonic code of honour, 
though a part often not put into practice. But the emphasis 
placed upon gentleness, humility, and judgment to come 
is a thing in which we can trace the influence of the new faith. 
In his dying speeches, Beowulf rejoices that he has sought no 
cunning hatreds, nor sworn oaths unrighteously: ‘ For all 
this may I have joy, though sick with deadly wounds, that the 
Ruler of men may not charge me with the slaughter of kins- 
folk... And he thanks the Lord of all, the King of glory, 
that he has been able to win such treasure for his people. 
And so the poem ends : 

So did the people of the Geatas, his hearth-companions, 
bewail the fall of their lord: they said that he was a mighty 
king, the mildest and gentlest of men, most kind to his people, 
and the most desirous of praise. 


It was with reason that Professor Earle quoted the words 
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of Sir Ector de Maris over Lancelot dead as being ‘ like 
an expansion of these closing lines of the Beowulf” : 


And now I dare say, said Sir Ector, thou, Sir Launcelot, there 
thou liest, that thou were never matched of earthy knight’s hand ; 
and thou were the courteoust knight that ever bare shield ; and 
thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrad 
horse : and thou were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman: and thou were the kindest man that ever struck 
with sword : and thou were the goodliest person that ever came 
among press of knights: and thou was the meekest man and 
the gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies : and thou were 
the sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in the 
rest. 


And the stories told by Bede are enough to prove that the 
combination in Beowulf of valour with mildness and gentle- 
ness is no mere idealization. Seventh-Century England did 
produce men of that type. 

Oswin, King of Deira, for example, was a king whose body- 
guard young nobles from all over England sought to enter— 
which is sufficient evidence that he was a tough fighting man. 
And this is what Bede tells of him. I give it in the early 
Elizabethan translation of Thomas Stapleton : 1 

King Oswin was of countenance beautiful, of stature high, of 
discourse courteous and gentle, in all points civil and amiable : 
no less honourable and bountiful to the noble, than free and 
liberal to persons of low degree. Whereby it happened, that 
for his outward personage, inward heart, and princely port, he 
had the love of allmen. Especially the nobility of all countries 
frequented his court, and coveted to be received in his service. 

Among other his rare virtues, and princely qualities, his 


humility and passing lowliness excelled. Whereof we will be 
contented to recite one most worthy example. 


1 With one or two slight corrections and alterations. 
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He had given to Bishop Aidan a very fair and proper gelding, 
which that virtuous bishop (though he used most to travel on 
foot) might use to pass over waters or ditches, or when any other 
necessity constrained. It fortuned shortly after, a certain poor 
weak man met the bishop, as he was riding on his gelding, and 
craved an alms of him. The bishop, as he was a passing pitiful 
man, and a very father to needy persons, lighted off, and gave 
the poor man the gelding, gorgeously trapped as it was. 

The king hearing after hereof, talked of it with the bishop, as 
they were entering the palace to dinner, and said, ‘ What meant 
you, my lord, to give away to the beggar that fair gelding, which 
we gave you for your own use ? Have we no other horses of less 
price, and other kind of rewards to bestow upon the poor, but 
that you must give away that princely horse, which we gave you 
for your own riding ?’ To whom the bishop answered, ‘ Why 
talketh your grace thus ? Is that brood of the mare dearer in 
your sight than that son of God, the poor man ?’ 

Which being said, they went to dinner. The bishop took his 
place appointed, but the king, coming then from hunting, would 
stand a while by the fire to warm him. Where standing, and 
musing with himself upon the words which the bishop had spoken 
unto him, suddenly he put off his sword, giving it to his servant, 
and came in great haste to the bishop: falling down at his feet, 
and beseeching him not to be displeased, saying he would never 
more speak of it, nor measure any more hereafter what or how 
much the bishop should bestow of his goods upon the sons of 
God, which were the poor. 

At which sight the bishop, being much astonied, arose 
suddenly and lifted up the king, telling him that he should 
quickly be pleased, if it would please him to sit down, and cast 
away all heaviness. 

Afterward, the king being at the bishop’s request merry, the 
bishop contrariwise began to be heavy and sorry ; in such sort, 
that the tears trickled down by his cheeks. Of whom, when his 
chaplain in his mother tongue * (which the king and his court 


1 They were both, of course, of Irish stock. 
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understood not) had demanded why he wept: ‘I know,’ said 

he, ‘ that this king shall not live long. For never before this 

time have I seen an humble king. Whereby I perceive, that he 
shall speedily be taken out of this life: for this people is not 
worthy to have such a prince and governor.’ 

Shortly after, the bishop’s dreadful abodement was fulfilled, 
with the king’s cruel death, as we have before declared. Bishop 
Aidan himself also was taken away out of this world, and 
received of God the everlasting rewards of his labours, even on 
the twelfth day after the king was slain, whom he so much 
loved. 

Many different standards and ideals were brought into 
contact in England in the Seventh Century and the genera- 
tions following: the civilization of Rome, the loyalties and 
the violence of the Germanic Heroic Age, the teaching of 
Christianity. We see these things combining, in different 
ways, in the historical record of Bede, in Beowulf, in the Old 
English poetry dealing with definitely Christian topics. The 
elements are, as yet, not perfectly fused : from their combina- 
tion the civilization and ethics of modern Europe were to 
grow in the fulness of time. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 


INTRODUCTION 
ARGUMENT 


(1) Hroruear, king of the Danes and descendant of a heroic 
race, has built a royal hall, Heorot, in which he may dispense 
bounty, and may revel with his followers. The sounds of 
that merriment disturb a monster, Grendel, who dwells in the 
fen nearby. In anger he attacks Heorot, and slays certain 
of Hrothgar’s thegns: and his ravages continue for twelve 
years, while the king and his counsellors are plunged in 
despair. 

Beowulf, the nephew of Hygelac, king of the Geats, hearing 
of these things in his home, crosses the sea with fourteen 
warriors, reaches Heorot, and offers his help to Hrothgar, 
who accepts it gratefully. After the banquet following his 
arrival, the Danes withdraw from the hall, and Beowulf awaits 
the monster, while his comrades slumber. Grendel enters 
Heorot, and seizes and kills one of the sleeping warriors. He 
is grappled by Beowulf, who after a terrific struggle tears 
off his arm. Grendel flees to the fen, mortally wounded. 
Hrothgar’s retainers rejoice, and in the morning the king 
thanks and praises Beowulf. A great feast is prepared, after 
which Beowulf and the Geats depart from the hall, leaving 
it in charge of the Danes. 

(2) On the same night, Grendel’s dam, desiring vengeance 
for her son, enters the hall, and carries off and kills Aeschere, 
the best of Hrothgar’s thegns. Beowulf is sent for by the 


sorrowing king, and at once offers to pursue the slayer. He 
c 
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sets forth in the king’s company with a band of Danes and 
Geats, and follows the monster’s trail through wild scenery, 
till he comes to the edge of the mere which is her home. He 
dives to the bottom of that water: she seizes him and carries 
him off to her lair. He struggles desperately with her, and 
snatching a wondrous sword from the wall, dispatches her, 
and also cuts off the head of the lifeless Grendel. By this 
time, Hrothgar and the Danes, seeing the water stained 
with blood, despair of Beowulf’s life, and depart; but his 
faithful Geats wait on, hoping against hope, till he rises from 
the mere. They receive him joyfully, and escort him back 
to Heorot, bearing with them Grendel’s head. Hrothgar 
welcomes and thanks him, and on the morrow he and his 
thegns set sail for their own country. 

On their arrival there, Beowulf is welcomed by Hygelac, 
and tells him of his adventures. He remains in Geatland, 
honoured by the king. 

(3) Hygelac and his son Heardred are dead, and Beowulf 
has reigned in their stead for fifty years. <A fiery dragon 
now begins to lay waste the land in vengeance for a theft 
from a treasure-hoard of which he is the guardian. The aged 
king resolves to fight him, and save his country. With eleven 
warriors he sets forth for the dragon’s cavern. In response 
to his challenging cry the monster emerges from his lair and 
envelops the king with deadly flame. ‘Terrified, ten of the 
retainers flee to the wood; but the eleventh, Wiglaf, re- 
members the call of gratitude and kinship, and hastens to 
his leader’s side. Together they dispatch the dragon: but 
Beowulf dies from the wound he has taken in the fight. 
Wiglaf bitterly upbraids the recreant warriors. In accord- 
ance with Beowulf’s dying command, a mighty barrow is 
erected on the edge of the sea-cliff over his burnt remains, 
and for the last rite, twelve warriors ride circling about it, 
crying his praise aloud. 
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It will be seen from this Argument that the main story of 
Beowulf is simple ; but the poem presents complicated general 
problems, and contains difficult digressive passages. These 
difficulties have occasioned a whole literature of comment. 
This brief Introduction does not attempt to deal with them 
in detail, but merely states in general outline a few of the 
most probable conclusions concerning them. 


Text, Date AND ORIGIN OF THE PoEM 


Beowulf has come down to us in a single manuscript, the 
Vitellius A. XV of the Cottonian Collection in the British 
Museum. The date of this text is about the end of the tenth 
century A.D., and its language is mainly late West-Saxon. 
It contains, however, a number of non-West Saxon linguistic 
forms, and on all grounds it seems probable that the poem 
was originally composed in an Anglian dialect, perhaps at 
the beginning or middle of the eighth century. Though its 
theme and materials are Scandinavian, there is no valid 
reason for thinking that Beowulf is a mere translation of a 
Scandinavian epic; it is almost certainly an original poem, 
made in England. We know nothing of its author. The 
theory which assigns it to several hands is based on insuffi- 
cient evidence. Much of the poem has a strong Christian 
colouring: and because this clashes with the older pagan 
colouring, and especially with the references to the ruthless 
working of Wyrd, or Destiny, it has been claimed that Beowulf 
has been worked over by a Christian reviser or interpolator, 
and that the Christian elements are late additions. The 
better opinion, however, is that they come from the hand of 
the original author, and are imposed upon the original pagan 
material from which he created his story. Much of this 
material may well have consisted of short lays: but ‘it is 
the change and development in style rather than any increase 
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in the complexity of the themes that accounts for the differ- 
ence in scale between the shorter and the longer poems.’ 
(W. P. Ker.) Probably ‘the epic is developed out of the 
lay, not by a process of fitting together, but rather by a re- 
telling of the story in a more leisurely way.” (R.W. Chambers.) 


Tue Main Fasric oF THE PoEM 


Of the three main divisions into which the story falls the 
first two, representing the slaying of Grendel and of Grendel’s 
dam, are closely connected, and are, indeed, different episodes 
of a single story. The third division, comprising the slaying 
of the dragon and Beowulf’s death, has no necessary connec- 
tion with the first two, and seems drawn from a separate 
source. 

The main fabric of the poem is one of supernatural fable. 
There is no evidence that Beowulf is a historical character : 
on the other hand, the theory which regards him and his 
monstrous opponents as expressions of a nature-myth is 
now generally repudiated. ‘There is nothing to show that 
Beowulf, in his origin, is a demi-god or culture-hero, and 
that in Grendel and his dam he is opposing and destroying 
the malignant forces of nature. Like those other Scandi- 
navian champions, Grettir and Orm, with whom his story 
has much in common, he has become the hero of a folk-tale 
bearing a certain analogy to the one widely spread throughout 
Europe under the title of the ‘ Bear’s Son.’ It is in this 
capacity that he slays Grendel, Grendel’s mother, and the 
dragon. 


Tue Historica, AnD LEGENDARY BackGRoUND oF THE PoEM 


The main fable of the poem is set against an elaborate 
background of history, or of something akin to history. 
Undoubtedly historical, and of the first importance in its 
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relation to the background of Beowulf, is the raid made by 
Hygelac, king of the Geats, upon the Frankish tribe of the 
Attoarii or Chattuarii (O.E. Hetware), to which repeated 
reference is made in the poem. This raid is recorded by 
Gregory of Tours and another Frankish chronicler: in its 
final battle Hygelac (Chochilaicus) was overcome and slain 
by the forces of Theodebert, son of the Frankish king 
Theoderic. This probably happened some years after 520 a.p. 
Less closely corroborated by independent historical narra- 
tive, yet still probably in large measure historical, are the 
accounts supplied in Beowulf of the different nations or 
tribes who enter into the story. The most important of 
these are the Geats and the Swedes, the Danes, the Heatho- 
bards and the Frisians. The descriptions given in the poem 
of their royal houses, their alliances and feuds, and their 
customs in peace and war, are often most spirited, and apart 
from their bearing on the main story they enable us to recon- 
struct vividly and in detail the life and customs of the early 
Scandinavian and Teutonic tribes. The following is a brief 
account of the chief tribes who enter into the poem.’ 


THE GEATS 
Genealogy of their Royal Line :— 
HRerHet. 
| 
HerepeaLtp. Harrnoyn. HyaeLac daughter 
=X (first wife). =Hvyap(second wife). =Hoarnzow. 
daughter=Eoror. HearpRep. Browutr. 


Although some have regarded this race as equivalent to the 
Jutes, they are almost certainly to be identified with the Gdtar, 


1 A general knowledge of their story is indispensable for a full understanding of 
Beowulf. ‘The references to the rest of this section supplied in the notes at the 
end of the book will enable the reader to follow and understand the accounts of 
them given throughout the poem. 
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who inhabit a district south-east of the great Swedish lakes, Wener 
and Wetter. 

Their king Hrethel dies of grief at the loss of his son Herebeald, 
who had been accidentally shot with an arrow by Haethcyn. 
Haethcyn succeeds to the throne, and he and Hygelac attack the 
Swedes in revenge for a raid made by them into Geatland. 
Haethcyn, after an initial success, is killed by the veteran Swedish 
king, Ongentheow, who invests the Geats all night in the Ravens- 
wood. At dawn Hygelac rescues them, and puts the Swedes to 
flight. Ongentheow is killed by two brothers, Eofor and Wulf. 
Hygelac rewards them, and on returning home gives Eofor his only 
daughter in marriage. 

For a while the Swedes cease to molest the Geats. Hygelac 
is killed by the Franks, after the fashion described earlier in this 
Introduction, and is succeeded by his son Heardred. Beowulf, 
after escaping from Hygelac’s last battle, declines the offer of the 
throne made to him by Queen Hygd, and loyally assists Heardred 
during his minority. After Heardred has succeeded to the throne, 
Onela, king of Sweden, invades Geatland in pursuit of his rebellious 
nephews, Eadgils and Eanmund, the sons of Ohthere. He slays 
King Heardred, and also Eanmund. Beowulf succeeds to the 
throne. In after days Eadgils, with his assistance, crosses the 
water and kills Onela. It is predicted that after Beowulf’s death 
fresh trouble will come upon the Geats from the Swedes. 


THE DANES 
Genealogy of their Royal Line :— 
Scyup. 


Beowutr (to be distinguished from Beowulf, 
the hero of the poem). 


Heanrvenr. 
Heoroear. HroruGar= WEALaTHEOW. Hataea. a daughter 
| | =OneELA. 


Heorowerarp. Hrorgutr. 


Hreruric. Hroramunp. Frrawaru 
=IneELp. 
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The first two of these kings stand upon a separate footing from 
the rest, inasmuch as they appear to be entirely legendary, whereas 
Healfdene and his descendants belong to semi-historical tradition. 
The description of Scyld’s funeral given in the opening lines of 
Beowulf is one of the most beautiful things in the poem. Scyld 
is the legendary eponymous king of the Scyldings or Danes, who 
has attracted to himself a splendid traditional story, and has also 
become associated with another legendary king, Sceaf, probably 
originally of a different house, to whom he owes his appellation 
Scefing. His son Beowulf has no connection with the hero of the 
poem—indeed, in our other sources the son of Scyld (or Sceldwa) 
appears as Beo or Beaw, and it is even conceivable that the name 
Beowulf given to him in the poem may be an error for this other 
name. Beaw or Beowulf 1., like his ancestor Sceaf, was in all 
likelihood an Anglo-Saxon corn-divinity, the expression of a nature- 
myth, whereas Beowulf 11., the hero of the poem, though an 
equally legendary figure, is, as we have seen, the hero of a folk-tale. 

“ Healfdene is the first one in the line of Danish kings belonging 
to semi-historical tradition’ (Klaeber.) Of his sons, Heorogar 
is dead at the period covered in the poem, and Heoroweard, either 
through youth or incompetence, is debarred from reigning. 
Hrothgar, Healfdene’s next son, rules in his stead, and is repre- 
sented as a wise and powerful king, who until Grendel’s depreda- 
tions has given his country security and happiness. Associated 
with him in honour is Hrothulf, offspring of Halga, Healfdene’s 
third son. Halga is evidently dead when Beowulf comes to Heorot. 
It is noteworthy that Hrothulf occupies a place of far greater 
dignity at the Danish court than is accorded to Hrethric and 
Hrothmund, the sons of Hrothgar and his queen Wealhtheow. 
This situation eventually results in disaster: we gather that on 
Hrothgar’s death Hrothulf slays his cousin the rightful heir, and 
seizes the throne of Denmark. 


The history of the Danes as presented in Beowulf is closely 
connected with that of two other tribes with whom they were 


at feud. 
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THE HEATHOBARDS 


These are a Baltic race who have not so far been certainly 
identified. Their king Froda seems to have slain King Healfdene 
before the action of the poem began, and himself to have been 
slain by Hrothgar and Halga, possibly with the help of Heorogar. 
When Ingeld, Froda’s son, grows to manhood, Hrothgar, now king 
of the Danes, weds his daughter Freawaru to him in the hope of 
warding off vengeance, and ending the feud. In a vivid passage 
of our epic, Beowulf predicts that his attempt will fail. He fore- 
sees a young Dane pacing the hall of the Heathobards in the train 
of Queen Freawaru, and wearing by his side a sword which his 
father had won in fight against the Heathobards. A veteran 
Heathobard warrior, noticing this, points it out to a younger 
comrade, and inflames his hate, after the fashion and with the 
result described at page 63 of this translation. We know from 
independent sources that Beowulf’s prediction came true. The 
Heathobards invaded the Danish territory ; but afterwards they 
were completely routed at Heorot by Hrothgar and Hrothulf. 


THE FRISIANS 


The second tribe whose feud with the Danes is described in 
Beowulf are the Frisians. The same quarrel forms the subject of 
a short heroic lay, T'he Fight at Finnsburgh, of which only a fragment 
has come down to us. The story presents many difficulties, but 
a piecing together of these two narratives renders the following 
explanation of it probable. Certain Danish warriors under the 
leadership of Hnaef have visited a castle of the Frisian king Finn, 
and are treacherously attacked in its hall, the original transgressors 
probably being certain Jutes (in Beowulf, Eotenas), who are 
subjects or allies of Finn. For five days the Danes fight without 
sustaining loss, but during the remainder of the fray many fall 
on both sides, including Hnaef and the son of Finn. These two 
deaths are tragic for Finn’s queen, Hildeburgh, who is also Hnaef’s 
sister : and her sorrow is movingly described in Beowulf. At this 
stage the strength of Finn’s forces is exhausted, and he concludes 
a truce with Hengest, who has become the leader of the Danes. 
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Solemn oaths are sworn, and the dead on both sides are solemnly 
burnt together. Finn with his followers returns to his home in 
Friesland, and with him goes Hengest, presumably with some of 
his followers. Hengest remains for one winter with Finn, torn 
between respect for his oath and the solemn duty of avenging 
his overlord. The balance is turned when Hunlafing, a Danish 
warrior, lays a mighty sword in his bosom, and reminds him of 
his vengeance. Furthermore, Guthlaf and Oslaf (Ordlaf), who 
had been among the chief Danish champions in the Fight at Finns- 
burgh, come to Friesland and reopen the quarrel. Finn is slain, 
together with many of his men: the Danes plunder his treasure, 
and take Hildeburgh back to Denmark.! 


Tue Spirit oF THE PoEM 


The main theme of Beowulf, as we have seen, is the slaying 
of monsters by a hero: but this simple folk-tale is intricately 
interwoven with the narrative of deeds and sufferings which 
appear to be in large measure historical, and with such 
description of customs, manners and beliefs as undoubtedly 
presents an authentic picture of life in olden days among the 
Scandinavian and Teutonic tribes. Beowulf himself, legendary 
though he be, enters into the life around him, adopts its 
customs, and displays much of its spirit: so that in his 
doings no less than in those of Hrothgar and Hygelac, Hengest 
and Eadgils, may be found a genuine expression of this early 
world. 

The world of Beowulf is heroic and its atmosphere is 
sombre : in it, sexual love plays a very small part, and courage 
and hatred play a very great one. ‘The supreme sin is 
cowardice, and the supreme virtue loyalty in battle to one’s 
overlord. In return for such loyalty a king is expected to 
reward his retainers lavishly with treasure, and especially 

1 In this survey of the feud between the Danes and the Frisians I have followed 


the interpretation given by Professor R. W. Chambers of one or two important and 
hitherto obscure and disputed points. 
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with golden rings, the currency of the age. Revenge, especially 
for a lost leader or relative, is an imperious duty, which will 
~ sometimes sanction even the breaking of a solemn oath: and 
injustice in a leader is more pardonable than weakness. In 
this world there is a good deal of revel, and of quaffing of 
beer or mead. There is a place for grace and courtesy, as 
when Wulfgar welcomes the heroes to Hrothgar’s hall, or 
Wealhtheow gives them grace of the mead-cup, or Hrothgar 
himself rewards Beowulf with praise and gifts. Yet these 
things are merely a foil to the dark and stern realities of 
life, to fighting and suffering, peril, vengeance and death. 
War is ever present as a menace, if not as a fact, and not 
even the wisdom of a Hrothgar or a Hygelac may avert it. 
Peace, when it occurs, is an armed peace; and no truce, 
however solemnly plighted, is secure from the bloody infrac- 
tion which brought Finn to his doom. Strength is the 
greatest gift and endurance the greatest virtue, whether it be 
the passive endurance of Hrothgar suffering Grendel’s fiend- 
ishness, or the militant endurance of Beowulf out-swimming 
Breca on the sea. 

When such is life, the poet’s reading of life must needs 
be gloomy: and throughout Beowulf the recital of even the 
most triumphant deeds has an under-song of grief, whether 
it be Hrothgar’s grief for his lost thegns, Hildeburgh’s for 
her dead son and brother, Beowulf’s for the death for which 
he is waxen fey, or that of the father and the hider of the 
gold for those whom they survive. Mourning and gloom run 
throughout the poem, and are subtly interwoven with its 
language and thought. This is equally true whether the 
governing force be regarded as the Christian God, or as that 
stern and pagan power, Wyrd or Destiny, concerning which 
we are told that ‘it goeth aye as it must,’ and that ‘ Death 
is not easy to escape from, let him try who will, but impelled 
by Wyrd he shall win the place prepared for soul-possessors, 
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earth-dwelling sons of men, where his body, fast in its narrow 
bed, shall sleep after the banquet.’ 

Yet despite these darker elements, the atmosphere is not 
one of unrelieved blackness. Light is introduced not only 
through the wisdom of Hrothgar, the devotion of the Geats 
who accompanied the hero to Denmark, and the loyalty and 
fortitude of Wiglaf, but by the heroic self-sacrifice of Beowulf 
himself. The noble simplicity of his character is at once 
declared when in his northern home he hears of Hrothgar’s 
suffering, and straightway determines to cross the seas and 
end it. The same simplicity is charmingly evident in his 
request, preferred almost with humility, when he reaches 
Heorot, that he may be permitted to risk his life in combat 
against Grendel. His boasting of the deeds which his valour 
will accomplish is merely that commonly uttered by the 
Anglo-Saxon warrior as a preliminary to combat : it is, indeed, 
almost a technical ceremony through which he binds himself 
to do his duty in the fray: though for that matter few heroes 
of antiquity were acquainted with the sickly modern virtue 
of self-depreciation. That other vaunt which Beowulf 
makes of his prowess in swimming against Breca is no more 
than a refutation of Unferth’s malicious insinuations, and 
as for his anger and rudeness to his taunter, cortesia fu in 
lui esser villano. ‘The valour which he displays in his fight 
against Grendel and Grendel’s dam is partly that of the 
historical Anglo-Saxon warrior, partly the romantic and 
legendary adventurousness of a folk-tale hero: but a deeper 
meaning is imparted to his self-sacrifice through the Christian 
colouring given to his story, and this is already evident in 
the readiness to lay down his life for his friend which he 
shows during his first two adventures. In his last adventure, 
in which he undergoes death to save his people, he is at once 
heroic after the pagan fashion, and sublime with something 
of Christ’s sublimity. 
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The background of darkness and strife against which this 
brightness is set is intensified not only by the suggestion of 
fatalism, made both overtly and subtly throughout the poem, 
but by many of the poet’s descriptions of Nature. Nature, 
it is true, sometimes seems to smile upon the warriors, as in 
the sundawn immediately preceding their return to Geatland, 
or on the sea-voyage which leads them thither : but more often 
she reflects the prevailing gloom and terror, as in the descrip- 
tion of the moor, uncanny with mist and blackness, over 
which Grendel makes his way to Heorot, and of the lonely 
barrow by the strand where the dragon guards the hoard. 
But the most grim and vivid description of her in the poem 
is that which portrays the haunts of the two monsters, and 
the mere which is the lair of Grendel’s dam. The sheer cliffs, 
the lonely track across the desolate moor, the wolf-haunted, 
wind-swept nesses by the torrent’s side, the mere o’ershadowed 
by the rimy boughs of joyless trees, with its uncanny waters 
over which the fire plays at night, and in which the hard-run 
stag will nowise plunge his head, the grim eddies raised by 
the storm-wind beneath the weeping heavens, all are a fit 
setting for Aeschere’s severed head, and respond to the 
terror awakened in men’s hearts by the monster’s crime. 

The same grimness is evident in the descriptions of the 
sea which occur throughout Beowulf, as throughout almost 
all Anglo-Saxon poetry. In such an episode as Beowulf’s 
swimming-match with Breca, the ocean appears almost as the 
symbol of the mysterious forces of Nature which serve as a 
challenge and a foil to the daring and endurance of man. 
On that daring and endurance depend the simple and heroic 
spiritual values of Beowulf, so that the maxims which govern 
its world are ultimately the Homeric 
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Tue Merre And STYLE oF THE Porm 


Beowulf is written in the staple measure of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, in rhymeless lines each of which normally contains 
four strongly stressed syllables, and is divided into half- 
lines by a caesura. Either one or both stressed syllables 
in the first half-line and the first stressed syllable in the 
second half-line begin with the same letter when that letter is 
a consonant: but any initial vowel may alliterate with any 
other. Besides the strongly stressed syllables there occur 
in each line a varying number of unstressed syllables, or of 
syllables bearing secondary stress. It has been shown (by 
Eduard Sieviers) that the variations of these stressed and 
unstressed elements correspond to five main types. 

There is a close connection between the metre of Beowulf 
and its style and imagery. A main feature of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry is variation, or the repetition of the same idea in 
differing language: and this is ‘ partly due to the metrical 
structure by which a fresh advance or “‘ movement ”’ frequently 
begins with the second half of a line, the idea being expanded 
or echoed in the first half of the following line’ (Sedgefield). 
Alliteration contributes to this process by helping to create, 
and by emphasizing, synonyms : and it is also in large measure 
responsible for the compound words which abound in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. Many of these synonyms and compounds 
represent stock words and phrases which the poet has adapted 
to his own ends. Examples of these, and of words and phrases 
independently coined on an analogous principle, are common 
in Beowulf. Thus a ship is called a ‘ billow-piercer,’ a ‘ sea- 
goer,’ or a ‘ wave-farer’: the sea is the ‘ swan-road’ or the 
‘ sail-road” or the ‘ whale-road’: a sword a ‘ battle-light,’ or 
the ‘ leavings of the file,’ or else ‘ of hammers.” Though such 
coinages are doubtless in part the result of metrical necessity, 
they are often rich in poetic quality, and are vivid, if not 
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wholly adequate, substitutes for the direct similes which are 
common in Homer and Virgil, but rare in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
The frequency of their reference to fighting and the trappings 
of fight, to the sea and to ships, to carousal and the giving 
of bounty, shows once more how large a part these things 
played in the early Anglo-Saxon world. 

Apart from such pointed and explicit use of synonym, 
there is much other variation, as when a king is first named, 
and then called the ‘ Helm’ or ‘ Shield ’ or ‘ Shepherd ” of his 
people, or the ‘ gold-friend of men.” When the poet omits to 
name a character and merely indicates him by some such 
description as this, variation has given way to periphrastic 
allusion, a device which is employed as readily by the Anglo- 
Saxon poet as by Dante, though with a different idiom and 
less subtlety. A further outcome of variation is litotes, or 
rhetorical understatement, another usage common in the 
Anglo-Saxon poems, which frequently involves the state- 
ment of a positive idea in negative terms. From a modern 
point of view the result is often effective and even familiar, 
as when Beowulf’s inroad upon the dragon’s den is described 
as ‘no coward’s venture’: but occasionally it involves anti- 
climax, as when the poet, to express ‘ constantly,’ writes 
‘many more times than once.’ The same uncertainty of 
artistic result attends the Anglo-Saxon poet’s frequent use 
of parenthetic statement. 

These devices of style, at their best, help to ensure a certain 
richness and strength of expression which are evident no 
less in the gnomic than in the descriptive passages of the 
poem. The ‘kennings” or repetitions, while keeping the 
mind and eye fixed upon a single thing or theme, allow this 
to open up new vistas of vision and suggestion. The result- 
ing images often seem to spring from that sense of the analogy 
existing between things superficially dissimilar which Aristotle 
declared to be among the supreme poetic gifts. Even in the 
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cases where they are the outcome of a previous convention 
they are usually marshalled by the poet with original force, 
and when they are themselves original they are fine expres- 
sions of the creative genius which he displays in many of his 
descriptions of sea-faring, revelling, and fighting, and again 
in those reflective passages of which the greatest is Hrothgar’s 
moralization upon life and death. The power and subtlety 
and beauty of language and thought which are found in the 
best passages of Beowulf show clearly that the poem is the 
outcome of an art which is self-conscious and highly wrought 
rather than barbaric and primitive. Yet when Beowulf is 
compared with the highest epic models, with the Iliad or even 
with the Aeneid, certain of its deficiencies become apparent. 
The rugged music of its line is no match for the divine harmony 
and sweep of the Homeric hexameter: the ‘ kennings,’ for 
all their frequent vividness and force, cannot equal the 
Homeric similes: and if the utterance of the Anglo-Saxon 
poet often achieves the right heroic and Homeric ring, he 
cannot compare with either Homer or Virgil in emotional 
range or sustained narrative power. ‘ When half-gods go, 
the gods arrive’: yet it ill becomes an age which can produce 
neither gods nor half-gods to quarrel, as some writers on 
Beowulf in our own day have quarrelled, with the Titans 
because they do not happen to be Olympians. 


Tur PRESENT TRANSLATION 


Much has been written concerning the best medium for 
a translation of Beowulf, and controversy has been especially 
busy with the attempts made by several writers to render the 
poem in a rhymeless metre bearing some correspondence to 
the original. The metre chosen for the present version is a 
slightly modified form of the long swinging rhymed couplet, 
first used with mastery in English by William Morris in 
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Sigurd the Volsung. This metre and blank verse seem to the 
present translator to be the only English measures entirely 
fit for epic narrative or translation. The shorter couplet, 
heroic in name, is in fact less heroic than the longer, less 
capable of sublimity, variety, and sustained power, and there- 
fore less suitable for epic than for satire, for such a romance as 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and for the shorter narrative poems for 
which it has been superbly employed by Chaucer and William 
Morris. The fourteener, though once transfigured by the 
genius of Chapman, obviously tends to monotony, and admits 
few of the variations possible with the Sigurd couplet. Of 
the two more favourable metres, blank verse seemed un- 
suitable for the present purpose, since its majestic move- 
ment is not the movement of the Anglo-Saxon line, and since 
it will not support and carry the peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon 
diction. The Sigurd couplet, however, takes in the ‘ kennings’ 
quite easily in its long sweep, and preserves their effective- 
ness. Its possibilities of metrical variation are suitable to 
the metrical variety of Anglo-Saxon verse, and it contains a 
principle quite congenial to the Anglo-Saxon force and rugged- 
ness. It has the speed and the simplicity of a true epic 
measure. The caesura which occurs in each of its lines 
corresponds sufficiently closely to the Anglo-Saxon caesura 
to admit of the peculiar advance of idea and expression 
specified earlier in this Introduction as characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. It can carry far more alliteration than 
would be possible in blank verse, and this gives it an added 
fitness for its present purpose. Yet, although much allitera- 
tion has been admitted in the present version, it would obvi- 
ously be both impossible and undesirable to reproduce this 
feature of Anglo-Saxon verse faithfully and uniformly in a 
modern translation. On the other hand, alliteration plays 
so essential a part in the older poetry that it seems that such 
a translation should supply an essential, though not a literal, 
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equivalent for it. It is here suggested that that equivalent 
is to be found in rhyme: for rhyme is the obvious modern 
means of creating a music additional to that of stress and 
rhythm, just as alliteration was the obvious Anglo-Saxon 
means towards the same end. I advance this as a further 
argument in favour of the rhymed couplet of Sigurd. 

The peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon poetic diction, more 
especially in the matter of variation, must seem often exotic, 
and occasionally even awkward and top-heavy, in a modern 
translation, however propitious be the metre adopted: yet 
to alter or weaken them would be to destroy entirely the 
spirit and form of the original : and in no case throughout this 
translation has a succession of ‘ kennings’ been consciously 
foreshortened, however curious their cumulation might seem 
to modern taste. Wherever a bold or vivid phrase occurs 
in the original, I have tried to render it as literally as possible, 
and for this purpose I have occasionally employed archaisms, 
while avoiding as far as possible the use of ‘ balductums ’ 
and ‘ ink-horn terms.” My chief aim has been accuracy, and 
for this I have sometimes sacrificed smoothness. Yet the 
accuracy I have sought to achieve has not in general been 
meticulous verbal accuracy : indeed I have frequently departed 
from the letter of the original in the attempt to come nearer 
to its spirit and idea, and I have assumed that a fairly free 
licence in this regard is permissible in a translation of the 
present aim and scope. 

For my text, I have chiefly depended on the editions of 
Wicker, Holthausen, Sedgefield, Wyatt and Chambers, and 
Klaeber, but have resorted to numerous magazine articles 
and notes for the determination of disputed points. 
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BEOWULF 


PROEM: THE PASSING OF SCYLD 


Lo, oft have we heard how the folk-kings of the Danes in the years 
long sped 

Won glory, and how their athlings wrought deeds of might and 
dread. 

Times amany Scyld the Sheaf-child from the troops of his foemen 
tore, 

From many a tribe, the settles where they quaffed the mead of yore : 

Since friendless at first they found him, terror and grief had he 
known, 

But solace for this had he gotten, and in fame beneath heaven grown, 

Till all folk who over the whale-path dwell about the marge of the sea 

Must hearken and yield him tribute : a goodly king was he ! 

And in time was a man-child born him, to his garth was there given 
an heir, 

God sent him for joy of the people, for He knew the terror and care 

They had felt long while of their foemen, that folk who lacked a lord, 

So the Wielder of life and glory world-blessing upon him poured : 

And fair was the fame of Beowulf, ay, ever the glory grew 

Of the bairn that Scyld had begotten, and through Scedeland it flew. 

Even so should a youngling guerdon his father’s friends with gold, 

Winning by gifts of glory that when he is waxen old 

Boon-friends to his side shall rally, and the people aid him in war, 

For by deeds of praise shall men prosper with the nations of every 


shore. 


Now Scyld the fighter undaunted at the hour of his destiny 
Fared into the fold of his Master : and down to the surging sea 
A 
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Was he borne by his loving clansmen, as the Scyldings’ Friend had 
prayed 

When he wielded words, and men loved him, and the realm long 
while he swayed. 

And there in the hyth was waiting the craft of the prow entwined 

That should ferry the prince, ice-sheeted, and fain of the outward 
wind, 

And low in the womb of the vessel they laid their dear, dear king, 

And he lay by the mast, that great one that had given them many 
a ring: 

And thither they brought rich guerdon, ay, jewels fetched from afar, 

Never heard I of vessel more comely with weapons and weeds of war, 

With byrnies and bills: and of treasure great store on his bosom lay 

That into the keeping of ocean should fare with him far away. 

Not now with less gifts of the folk-wealth was he furnished, than 
erst they gave 

Who had sent him forth as a weanling, to voyage alone on the wave, 

And high o’er his head they set him a banner of gold most fair, 

And they gave him up to the Spearman and the surging waves to 
bear, 

But sad were their hearts and weary, nor could men who in hall 
have state 

Nor heroes under the heavens tell what hands received that freight. 


I. THE DEEDS AND DEATH OF GRENDEL 


Now Beowulf abode in the cities of the Scyldings many a year, 

A king far-famed ’mid the peoples and to all his clansmen dear. 

(For his sire from his earthly dwelling had fared beyond the grave) 

Till Healfdene he begat, the glorious, who in gallant wise and brave 

Ruled all his days o’er the Scyldings, a greybeard grim in war ; 

And to life from the loins of that war-lord awakened children four, 

Heorogar, Hrothgar, brave Halga; and his daughter, ’tis soothly 
said, 

Was queen of Onela the Scylfing and the partner dear of his bed. 
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And to Hrothgar was given glory in the forefront of every fray, 

Ay, victory and might in the mellay, and his kin had joy of his sway : 

And the youth of his clan waxed many, fighters of lusty breed, 

And he weened he would gar men build him a hall for the quaffing 
of mead, 

Mightier than mortal wist of, and sithence would he deal unto all 

Each gift that the Lord had sent him, save land and life, in the hall. 

And far and wide was it told me that word came unto many a 
clan 

Throughout earth, to embrave that dwelling : and not long among 
men was the span 

Ere the mightiest of halls was ready: and he gave it Hart for a 
name, 

That king whose word was mighty far and wide wheresoever it 
came. 

And his vaunt at the feast he belied not, but gave out guerdon of 
rings, 

And high over him towered the roof-ridge, wide betwixt its 
antlered wings, 

Abiding the angry surges of loathly fire : nor was ’t long 

Till sword-hate amid kinsmen should waken as the sequel of 
murderous wrong. 

Now a while, though with heart of loathing, the spirit of might and 


fear 

That abode in the darkness, suffered that day by day he must 
hear 

Loud revel in hall: to the harp-strain the bard’s clear song was 
trolled, 


And one who could hymn man’s beginning from the far-off aeons, 
told 

How Almighty God had moulded the earth with its meadows bright, 

As far as the waters encircle, and had wrought with a victor’s might 

Moon and sun, that for toil of mortals should offer light enow, 

And earth’s lap had he made all lovely with his grace of leaf and 
bough : 
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Yea, and life thereto did he order for all things that go quick on 
earth. 

—Thus ever the clansmen revelled and spent all of their days in 
mirth 

Till one on a sudden ’gan fashion a deed of murder fell, 

Grendel the grisly rover, a fiend from the gates of hell, 

Who in might had ranged the borders, and in moor-fens made his 
lair, 

And awhile in the hold of the giants had harboured in despair 

When God flung them forth. His vengeance had the Lord Eternal 
ta’en 

On Cain’s kin for Abel’s murder, of which deed he gat no gain, 

For by dint of that crime God drave him to wander far from man: 

And sithence he begat all monsters, ay of him the brood began 

Of kobbolds and alps and jotuns, huge horrors of land and sea, 

That strove with God for a season, till he paid them all their fee. 


Now forth on foray sped Grendel, to mark at the evening’s fall 

How the Danes when the beer was drunken took their ease in the 
towering hall, 

And aslumber he found the athlings within when the banquet was 
o’er ; 

No thought had they taken of sorrow, that woundeth man’s spirit 
sore. 

But all ready now was the hell-sprite, ay, eager and fierce and fain, 

And thirty he clutched as they slumbered, each one a goodly thegn, 

And blithe at heart of his booty, he turned him home once more, 

And sped to his lair, and of slaughter his fill with him he bore. 

—Now at twilight, when dawn was breaking, was Grendel’s war- 
craft clear, 

And by dint of that grisly banquet arose a cry of fear, 

A mighty shriek in the dawning; and the haughty prince and chief 

That erst had honour of all men, sat broken down with grief, 

Sorrowing sore for his liegemen, what time the tracks were plain 

That the demon of dread had printed, the spirit of wrath and pain, 
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And all too long and too loathly were his suffering and affright. 

—Not for long was there granted respite, for when once had passed 
the night 

Eftsoons was there wrought by the demon a mightier murder 
yet, 

Nor rued he his wrath and his vengeance, for in sin too fast was 
he set. 

Full easy, then, was it to find one who sought him elsewhere a bed, 

A couch in the uttermost chambers, what time the symbols of dread 

Were shown, and that hall-ward’s hatred was told him by tokens 
plain : 

Ay, more far and more close must he keep him who won safe from 
the fiend again ! 

Long season thus did he conquer, fighting aye in teeth of the right, 

Alone against all, till the dwelling stood bare of its old delight, 

And twelve long tides of winter must the Friend of the Scyldings 
dree 

All manner of woe and torment, yea, boundless agony, 

Since ere long was it known to men’s children right sad and plain 
in song 

That Grendel was harrying Hrothgar and had wrought him hate 
and wrong ; 

Nor came there pause in the slaying year-long, nor check of the hate, 

Nor would ever the foeman in friendship his murder-deeds abate 

Against any man of the Scyldings, nor settle the feud for a fee, 

Nor ere at his hands durst their sages hope for any fairer gree, 

But dark as death’s own shadow the demon of monstrous might 

Older and younger harried, and snared them with crafty sleight. 

Night after night o’er the moorland he fared when the mist hung 
low, 

Yet none hath known where such warlocks in their mazy windings 
go. 

—Thus ever the grim lone-ganger wrought deeds of horror and 
spite 

In hatred of mortals, and ever he held the hall gold-dight 
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Of Hart when the night was blackest ; yet no hand on the bounteous 
throne 

Might he lay, for God watched that treasure, Whose favour he ne’er 
had known. 

Thus ever were grief and torment in the heart of the Scylding lord, 

And on succour his great ones brooded, seated oft at the council 
board, 

What brave ones best might compass ’gainst those forays of dismay, 

And whiles would they offer oblation at their heathen shrines, and 
pray’ 

That the Slayer of Souls would rescue that folk from their torment 
fell. 

Such was the heathen’s custom and their hope ; in their hearts was 
hell. 

They knew not the Lord Eternal, who judgeth man’s deeds from 
of yore, 

Wist naught of the God of Glory, nor had ever learnt to adore 

The King who is Helm of the heavens, and the Wielder of glory 
bright. 

Woe, woe to the mortal who thrusteth down his spirit in fell 
despite 

To the fire’s embrace, and at no tide may have promise of joy again, 

Nor of respite ; but well he fareth who after his death is ta’en 

To God, and the arms of the Father, and findeth there his peace. 

Thus the son of Healfdene was seething in pain without surcease, 

Nor e’er could he, for all his wisdom, turn back the tide of his woe, 

For all too long and too loathly was the struggle waged by the foe 

That harried the folk with torment, the black night’s hugest bane. 


But now came word to the Geat of worth, even Hygelac’s thegn, 

In his home, of the deeds of Grendel; the starkest, he, in might 

Of mortals, in these our life-days, large-thewed, and of lineage bright. 

And he bade men build him a vessel of might to cleave the wave, 

And he vowed that over the swan-road he would seek the war-lord 
brave 
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Whose need was heavy of helpers, for all his puissance dread. 

Now his wise.ones, though well they loved him, no blame of that 
emprise said, 

But sought out omens of comfort, and whetted his valiant mind, 

The hero had chosen him fighters, the bravest hearts he could find 

In all the folk of the Geats. Fourteen were they who hied 

To that cruiser of ocean with him, and himself was he their guide 

To the shore, for wise was he waxen in all the ways of the sea. 

Now onward the hour was creeping: on the wave the craft rode 
free 

"Neath the ocean cliff: aboard her full-armed the fighters stept ; 

On and over the sand by the sea-race the waves were hurled and 
swept. 

To the vessel’s womb the warriors bore down their bright array, 

Splendid gear of the battle : and they thrust her out on her way, 

On the voyage that their hearts had chosen, that vessel of timbers 
urnwers 

Birdlike, outward and onward o’er the billowy sea she flew, 

And white was her neck with spindrift as before the wind she sped, 

And so swift had the curved prow cloven that or ever a day was fled 

Land loomed on the eyes of the sailors, and they looked on nesses 
bright, 

And ocean-cliffs tremendous, and mountains of awful height, 

And e’en so was the ocean traversed, and the voyage o’er its waves 
at an end. 

Swiftly over and up to the sea-beach the Wederfolk ’gan wend, 

And tightly they moored their cruiser. Loud rang their sarks of 
the fray, 

And they thanked the Lord Who o’er ocean had made easy and 
smooth their way. 


But one from the sea-wall watched them whom the Danes had set 


for a guard, 
And had bidden him range those nesses, and hold them ever in 


ward. 
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He marked how over the gang-plank they trod with their targes 
bright, 

And their ready gear of the foray : and fain would he ken aright 

What men they might be, and with longing his heart within him 
glowed. 

So swiftly that thegn of Hrothgar on his steed to the landing rode 

And brandished his spear of puissance, and in measured speech 
quoth he : 

‘What manner be ye of mortals that in shining panoply, 

Your breasts girt round with the byrny, come hither over the deep, 

The long expanses of ocean, in your galley towering steep ? 

Long time our coast have I guarded, and aye have I watched on the 
strand 

Lest one of our foes with their navy should harry the Danish land, 

Yet never a band of the warriors that wield the linden targe 

Have so boldly essayed a landing: nor hath word of leave and 
charge 

By my kin been given you for surety—and stern are they in strife— 

Yet never an earl more goodly have I seen on the earth in my life 

Than one wight who moveth among you, a chieftain in war’s array ; 

No lowly knave may we hold him, embraved with arms of the fray, 

If his glance’s glory lie not, and his body’s peerless grace. 

And now must I know of you straightway of what lineage ye be 
and race, 

Ere further ye roam the Dane-land, in stealth spying out each part. 

Now ye strangers from far over ocean, heed the simple thought 
of my heart, 

For ‘twere fitting that whence ye journey ye tell me with utmost 
speed.’ 

—Then in answer the lord of that meiny his treasure of words 
unfreed : 

* By race we be come of the Geats: henchmen we of Hygelac’s 
hearth. 

My sire hight Ecgtheow, an athling far-famed through all the 
earth, 
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And many a winter he weathered, yea, old was he grown and hoar 

Ere he passed away, and was kenned not in the home of his fathers 
more, 

Though his name is known to the wise ones of the world in its 
every part. 

And now come we to seek thy master with loving and friendly heart, 

K’en Hrothgar, the shield of his people. Give us goodly counselling, 

For we come on a mighty errand to the glorious Danish king, 

Whereof naught, I ween, shall be hidden. But thou knowest if 
truth it be 

As surely it hath been shown us, that a foeman of mystery, 

Dogging the Scyldings with evil, grimly worketh at black of night 

Hatred and crime unheard of for their torment and affright. 

And now in my spirit’s largeness can I gar king Hrothgar know 

How for meed of his goodness and wisdom he may overmatch his 
foe, 

If ever there cometh solace, and his burden of bale be past, 

And the surging billows of sorrow wax cooler at the last, 

And he know not an age of torment, dire anguish aye and dread 

Each day that the house of his glory abide on its lofty stead.’ 

Outspake the fearless henchman, the guard on his steed astride : 

‘Surely unto a keen-souled fighter it falleth to decide 

The cleavage ’twixt deeds and sayings, if wisdom take his part, 

And I learn that this meiny cometh with kindly and loving heart 

To the lord of the race of the Scyldings. Forward therefore I bid 
ye go 

With harness and arms in your keeping, along the path I shall show ; 

And thereto shall I bid my henchmen against every foe to guard, 

Where it lieth there on the sea-sand, your vessel newly tarred, 

Till again o’er the streams of ocean shall the craft of the curven 
breast 

Bear back to the coast of the Weders the man they love the best, 

For a hero so bold shall surely win safe from the shock of the fight.’ 

So forward they sped on their journey, while the wide-wamed 
vessel, tight 
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At anchor, swayed at her hawser. Above the cheek-guard’s hold 

Shone many a gleaming swine-shape, flame-tempered, chased with 
gold, 

Ay, over the helm of each hero the boar kept watch and ward. 

Eagerly on they hastened, those warriors stern and hard, 

Downward together journeying, till a hall securely built 

They espied, stately and splendid, and rarely over-gilt, 

The house most famed amid mortals “neath heaven. The prince 
of might 

Dwelt there, and in shires amany was the lustre seen of its light. 

Then the doughty-in-battle pointed to that shining hall of the 
brave 

That thereto they might swiftly hasten: and greeting the fighter 
gave 

From his steed when around he had reined him: * Now my track 
must I retrace, 

And I pray that the Father Almighty will keep you in His grace 

Unharmed through all of your journeys. Back now to the ocean 
coast 

Will I hie, to watch for the coming of any hostile host.’ 


Now the dappled stone of the highway was their guide along the 
track, 

And the steely mesh of their byrnies threw the glittering sunlight 
back ; 

The iron rings of their war-sarks sang out to the beat of their 
tread 

As they hied o’er the path to the palace in their armour of might 
and dread. 

Then those warriors weary of ocean laid by their shields of might, 

Ay, their bucklers hard and massy ’gainst the dwelling’s wall they 
pight, 

And as each man sat to his settle, outrang the byrny brave, 

The harness that girt him in battle : but their spears stood thrave 
on thrave, 
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Shafts of ash that the viking wieldeth, sheafed all at the end 
with grey, 

For those iron-sides were full splendid and brave in their war-array. 

—FVorthwith a haughty chieftain asked those champions fell in fight 


Of what kin they were come :—‘ Whence bring ye your targes 
golden bright, 

Grey corslets, visored morions, and yon sheaf of your shafts of 
war? 


I am Hrothgar’s thegn and herald: never yet in my life before 

Have I gazed on a goodlier meiny come from any alien part, 

And I ween that ’tis all for glory and the noble pride of your heart 

That ye seek out Hrothgar, and nowise in exile over the wave.’ 

Then the lordly chief of the Weders outspake, the helméd brave 

Of glorious might and courage, and e’en so his answer came : 

“We be fellows of Hygelac’s table, and Beowulf is my name, 

And straight will I utter my errand to Healfdene’s son, your lord, 

That chieftain of might, sobeit of his grace he will afford 

That we make him salutation.’ Then answer Wulfgar gave— 

Leader was he of the Wendels, and afar his spirit brave 

And wisdom and might were bruited : ‘ I will crave of the Danish 
king 

Who is lord of the lives of the Scyldings, and dealeth them many 
a ring, 

That he speak his mind of your emprise, in the fashion ye now 
entreat, 

And straight will I bring you the answer that to give me he thinketh 
meet.’ 

Swift hieth he in unto Hrethgar, where the king sits grey and old 

With his meiny of earls about him: on he goeth, waxen bold, 

And he standeth fronting the shoulders of the Dane-lord, knowing 
well 

Court-custom, and thus to his chieftain Wulfgar ’ginneth his tiding 
tell : 

‘ Hither across the ocean have voyaged from a land afar 

Men of the race of the Geats: and those fighters doughty in war 
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Name their lord and leader Beowulf. Now a boon they seek of 
thy grace 

That in converse, my mighty master, they may meet thee face to face, 

And, Hrothgar, I prithee vouchsafe them of thy speech for their 
hearts’ delight, 

For worthy all lordly honour they seem in their war-gear bright, 

And doughty, in sooth, is the chieftain who hath hither these 
warriors led.’ 

Then the Helm of the race of the Scyldings, King Hrothgar, answered 
and said : 

‘ Long, long ago I knew him, when he still was a boy untried, 

And his agéd sire hight Ecgtheow, to whom Hrethel the Geat 
for bride 

Of hishome gave his only daughter. Now the hardy son cometh here 

To seek him a boon-friend. The sailors who hither brought 
presents dear 

For the Geats, and earned their favour at that tide, were wont 
to say 

That strength in his gripe as of thirty had that hero fell in fray. 

Holy God in His grace hath sent him unto us the Danes, to fight, 

As I ween, with the terror of Grendel: and straightway to the 
valiant wight 

Will I offer gifts for his daring. So haste, bid come into the hall 

The clansmen together before me, and say to them one and all 

That welcome they be to the Dane-folk.’ Then Wulfgar strode to 
the door 

And brought word from within: ‘My monarch, the Dane-lord, 
victor in war, 

Bids me tell that he knoweth your lineage, and right welcome he 
vows that ye be, 

Ye hardy of heart, that come hither across the surge of the sea. 

So now in your goodly war-gear with visored helm on head 

May ye enter and look on Hrothgar: but your shields and your 
shafts of dread 

Leave here till our speech be ended.’ 
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Then arose the prince of might 

And around him thronged his henchmen, full many a dauntless 
wight, 

Yet some tarried for guard of the war-gear, as the hero bade. They 
hied 

In under the roof of Heorot, and Wulfgar was their guide. 

Hardy beneath his morion the hero onward strode 

Till before the hearth he halted : on his bosom the byrny glowed, 

The wondrous war-sark, woven by the weaponer’s crafty hand, 

And he spake: ‘ Hail unto thee, Hrothgar! I who now before 
thee stand 

Am kinsman and thegn unto Hygelac. Full many an emprise bold 

I essayed when I yet was a youngling, and but now was I soothly 
told 

In my home of the issue with Grendel: for the voyagers say that 
the hall 

That is fairest of dwellings stands barren and bare of its good men all 

When the sunlight faileth at even, and is hid ‘neath the cope of the 
skies. 

Then counselled folk of my country, most goodly men and wise, 

That I seek thee out, Lord Hrothgar, for they knew my valour’s 
might, 

And saw it themselves when all bloody I came from my foes and 
the fight, 

Where five I bound, and of Eotens laid low the brood, and slew 

Nicors by night on the ocean, and direst anguish knew 

And avenged the wrong of the Weders—for a self-sought woe they 
dreed— 

And utterly shent their foemen ; and now will I settle indeed 

The issue of strife with Grendel, and master the giant’s hate 

Lone-handed, man against monster.—Thou Wall of the Scylding 
state, 

Great prince of the glorious Dane-folk, one boon I crave of thy grace 

—By thy might that guardeth the valiant, by thy care and love of 
thy race, 
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Vouchsafe, since so far have I wandered, that with none to take 
my part 

Save my athlings, my meiny undaunted, I may purge thy hall of 
Hart. 

Moreover I hear that the monster hath of weapons no use nor care, 

So reckless his spirit is waxen: wherefore I scorn to bear 

—E’en so may my master Hygelac vouchsafe me his grace alway— 

My falchion or mighty buckler, hooped with yellow gold, to the fray. 

In my arms will I grapple the demon, in dear defence of my life, 

And strive with him, hated and hating: and he whom death takes 
in the strife 

Shall count it the doom of the Master. But my might if he over- 
power 

In this hall of battle, I warrant that my Geats he will devour 

As erst the kin of the Hrethmen, naught fearing : nor shalt thou need 

To cover my face with a cere-cloth, if death take me; for then 
indeed 

Will he grip me, smeared with slaughter ; ay, his fangs that know 
not ruth 

Will ravin my limbs and my life-blood, and a feast will he make him, 
in sooth ! 

Yea, with gore the grim lone-ganger will spatter his moorland lair. 

Not then for my body’s nurture overlong shalt thou need to care ! 

Yet send unto Hygelac, I prithee, if the battle reave my life, 

This peerless sark of the mellay that guardeth my breast in the 
strife ; 

Matchless that byrny ; Hrethel was its lord in a bygone day, 

And of Weland’s hand was it smithied : yet Wyrd goes as it must 
alway.’ 

Then Hrothgar uttered his answer, the Scyldings’ Helm of pride : 

‘In duty, belovéd Beowulf, hast thou rallied to our side, 

And ‘tis honour that bids thee help us, for a mighty blood-feud grew 

From a blow once dealt by thy father, when Heatholaf he slew 

Amid the folk of the Wilfings : nor amongst them any more 

Might the clan of the Weders keep him, for the terror grim of war, 
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So he sought out the Scyldings of Honour, over ocean’s surge and 
swing, 

And came to the folk of the South-Danes, and I was their new- 
crowned king 

In my youth, and ruled their wide kingdom, and the burg of the 
wealth they had won, 

For dead was mine elder brother, Heregar, Healfdene’s son 

—Ah would I were but his equal !—I settled that feud for a fee, 

And many an olden treasure I sent o’er the surge of the sea 

In gift to the Wilfing clansmen: and oaths unto me he sware. 

—But now is it grief to my spirit that to any I must declare 

The tale of the woe and torment that Grendel hath wrought me in 
Hart 

With his sudden forays of slaughter, and the guile of his deadly art. 

For the guards of my house are minished, my meiny lusty in fight, 

And Wyrd hath hurried them headlong unto Grendel’s grisly might. 

Yet easily God can hinder that wild one’s deeds of hate. 

—Now the champions oft, beer-drunken, have boasted early and 
late 

As each pledged each at the ale-cup, that beneath this revellers’ 
roof 

They would bring the fury of Grendel with their swords of dread to 
proof ; 

Yet ever by tide of morning, when the gleam of dawn shone clear, 

My house of revel was hideous with many a crimson smear, 

And every board of the benches with blood was reeking wet, 

Ay, the hall was ruddy with slaughter, so many their doom had 
met 

Of the trusty men of my meiny, the folk of my love and care. 

Yet seat thee, I pray, at the banquet, and thine inmost thought 
declare 

To our men, and thy trust in victory, e’en as prompteth thee thy 
heart.’ 


—Forthwith was a bench for the Geats in that ale-hall set apart, 
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And thither they hie, and are seated, mighty-hearted thegns and 
bold, 

And a henchman showeth them service, and an ale-cup chased with 
gold 

In his hands he beareth, and ever outpoureth the shining beer, 

And anon in Heorot singeth a minstrel loud and clear, 

And Weders and Danes amany in that glee take gallant part. 


—Then Unferth, the bairn of Ecglaf, outspoke, and the hate of his 
heart 

Unfolded, from where he was sitting at the feet of the Scylding lord, 

For to him was the voyage of Beowulf, the bold sailor, much 
abhorred ; 

Ay, ever he grudged that all others who walk in midguard’s ways 

Should gain more glory ‘neath heaven than himself or win more 
praise : 

* Art thou that Beowulf, prithee, who with Breca didst strive on the 
sea, 

Cleaving its vast lone courses for the mastery, when thou and he 

In your pride made trial of the ocean, and ventured your lives on 
its deep 

For naught but a boast fool-hardy, nor might friend or foeman 
keep 

You back from your journey of sorrow, but forth ye swam on the 
wave, 

And over the stream of ocean with covering arms ye drave, 

Ay, ye measured its vast expanses, with hands that swiftly toiled 

Gliding over the lake of the Spearman. The sea with billows 
boiled, 

Seething up with wintry eddies. A sennight long ye twain 

Strove in the grip of the waters, till he mastered thy might on the 
main 

And proved him a swimmer more’lusty. Eftsoons when came 
the morn 

On the strand of the Fighting Reamas by the wave was he upborn, 
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And he hied to his own dear country and his liegemen’s love and care 

And came to the land of the Brondings, and its city of refuge fair 

Where he ruled over folk and a fortress, and had treasure of rings 
enow. 

Ay, in full the son of Beanstan made good against thee his vow. 

And I deem that now there awaits thee an issue more fierce and fell, 

Howsobeit in the battle’s onslaught that hast alway borne thee well, 

If the livelong night for Grendel thou shalt venture to watch and 
wake.’ 

Then Beowulf, the bairn of Ecgtheow, the thought of his heart 
outspake : 

“Lo, many a word, friend Unferth, hast thou uttered, sotted with 
beer, 

Anent Breca and his emprise : but now soothly I give thee to hear 

That more mastery had I over ocean, more might on his waves, 
of yore 

Than any other of mortals. When we twain our compact swore 

That out on the ocean’s breakers we would venture, live or die, 

We were scarcely beyond our boyhood: yet we proved our vaunt 
no lie. 

Each one as he clave the billows had a naked sword in his hand 

Keen of might, ’gainst the whales to guard him: yet nowise as 
our course we spanned 

Could he leave me behind on the billows, but I kept with him, 
stroke by stroke. 

Five nights we abode together ’mid the waters, when fiercely broke 

A gale from the North against us, and the surge and the icy blast 

And the night-fall drove us asunder : the waves rose fierce and fast 

And the sea-beasts’ wrath was awakened : yet against those fiends 
of prey 

Was I helped by the sark of my body, hand-writhen, hardy in fray, 

The woven mail gold-gleaming that about my breast I wore. 

Yet a grisly monster seized me, grappling tight, and unto the floor 

Of ocean downward drew me in his clutch : but fortune gave 

Me to flesh in that grim one’s body the point of my warrior glaive : 

B 
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Yea, the mighty monster of ocean beneath the stroke of my hand 

Gave up his life in the mellay. Thus ever the baleful band 

Of evil menaced me grimly, yet I kept them alway in ploy, 

And my faithful sword was their quittance, nor had ever those 
vile ones joy 

Of the meal they craved, nor might batten in their hate on my 
body, spread 

In their midst as they sprawled at their banquet on the marle of 
the ocean-bed, 

For sword-smitten they lay in the dawning high up along the shore, 

Sound-sleeping by dint of the falchions, so that ne’er on wide 
ocean more 

Might they harry the ships of the seamen.—But now from the east 
came light, 

God’s beacon of brightness and glory, and the waves were calmed 
in their might, 

And now could I spy the nesses, the wind-swept walls of the sea, 

For often Wyrd spareth a mortal, if his doom be yet to dree 

And the might of his soul endureth.—E’en so ’twas my fate to fell 

Of the nicors nine with my falchion : but never yet heard I tell 

Of a fray more fierce in the night-time, fought out “neath heaven’s 
close, 

Nor of mortal more vexed on the ocean. Yet alive from the grip 
of my foes 

I came, though spent with my faring : for the racing current bore 

Me along in the surge of the waters, till I lay on the Finnish shore. 

Yet of thee have I heard no tiding that e’er in such desperate strife 

Thou hadst part, nor such terror of falchions: nor did Breca yet 
in his life, 

—Nay, not one of ye twain—in the war-play with your swords in 
slaughter dyed 

Work any such deed of glory—yet of this I make little pride — 

But a curse wast thou to thy kinsmen, and by thee were thy 
brethren slain, 

So in hell for all thy cunning shalt thou dree e’erlasting pain. 
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But I tell thee, thou son of Ecglaf, that never had Grendel wrought 
Such horror against thy master, nay, ne’er had the monster brought 
Such harm on the hall of Heorot, had thine heart been fierce for war 
As thyself doth boast : but he knoweth that his fear need not be 


sore 
Of thy people’s hate, of the tumult of the swords of the Victor 
Danes, 
But by force he taketh his pledges, nor granteth surcease of their 
pains 


To any folk of the Scyldings, but he warreth e’en as he wills, 

And slays them and feasts on their bodies, and no terror hath he 
of ills 

From the Danes, though the spear be their token. But now the 
might in fray 

Of the Geats, and their strength and valour shall I show him 
without delay, 

And who listeth may hie him boldly to the mead, when the 
morrow’s light 

Glimmereth first upon mortals, and the sun in his glory dight 

Shines out from the South.’ 


Then the giver of gold to his Dane-folk fair, 
That greybeard doughty in battle, had joy, for of help was he ware, 
Ay, the shepherd that saveth his people Beowulf’s intent had ta’en. 
Straightway was there laughter of heroes, till the din re-echoed 
again, 
And gladsome greetings were spoken. Then Wealhtheow, 
Hrothgar’s queen, 
Came forth, with gold all glorious, and with courtly and gracious 
mien 
Greeted those wights in the guest-hall : but first with queenly hand 
That lady offered the ale-cup to the lord of the Danish land, 
And bade him be blithe at the revel and rejoice his liegemen’s 
heart. 
So the victor king of the mazer and the feast took joyful part. 
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Then the Lady that came of the Helmings each wight of that 
meiny sought 

And offered to older and younger the mazer richly wrought, 

Till cometh the time when to Beowulf the beaker of mead she brings, 

A queen most comely in virtue, and glorious with rings, 

And she greeteth the lord of the Geats, and giveth thanks to the 
Lord 

With the chosen words of her wisdom that she hath what her heart 
implored, 

When she counted on help from a hero for cure of her anguish sore. 

Then the beaker he took from Wealhtheow, and his heart was 
eager for war, 

Ay, Beowulf the bairn of Ecgtheow, spake thus in his angry pride : 

‘Lo, this was my whole heart’s longing when forth on the ocean 
tide 

I fared, and took seat in the vessel, and with me my good men all, 

That the boon of thy clansmen’s craving I might utterly compass, 
or fall 

In the fray, grappled fast by the foeman : and now a true earl’s deed 

Shall I do, or else bide my death-day in this hall where man quaff 
the mead.’ 

Well liketh the high-born woman the Geat’s vaunting word, 

And she moveth, queenly and golden, to seat her beside her lord. 

—But now was there clamour of heroes within that hall as of old, 

And loud was the champions’ revel, and the cry of their boasting 
bold, 

Till asudden the son of Healfdene would seek out his rest for the 
night, 

For he knew that the monster purposed to make war on the hall of 
might, 

When the sun should be seen of no man, but his light was all 
gone by, 

And o’er all were the night and the blackness, and shadows athwart 
the sky 

Came striding, wan ‘neath the welkin, 
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Then arose the champions all 

And Hrothgar hath greeted Beowulf, and sway of the revellers’ hall 

Man unto man hath he given him, and hath bidden him speed in 
the fray, 

And he saith: ‘ Never yet since my buckler aloft in my hands I 
could sway 

Have I trusted my Danes’ bright dwelling unto mortal, save now 
unto thee, 

Yet this fairest of halls I give thee to hold and keep for me, 

So be mindful aye of thy glory and the might of thy soul declare, 

Watching ever against the foeman : and of joy shalt thou have full 
share 

If from out this emprise of glory thou shalt win with life unshent.’ 

Then Hrothgar, the Shield of the Scyldings, from the hall of Heorot 
went 

With his meiny of braves about him, for now was the war-lord fain 

To seek Wealhtheow the queen and bed her. But He that o’er 
kings doth reign 

Against Grendel’s coming had chosen for that dwelling’s watch and 
ward, 

As ’twas bruited amid the peoples, one who held a perilous guard, 

A mortal on watch for a monster, o’er the life of the Danish king : 

Yet aye to his strength and valour did the prince of the Geats cling, 

And the grace and might of the Saviour. Then his byrny he 
unlaced 

That was smithied of steel, and his morion he undoffed, and his 
sword fair-chased, 

Most glorious of mortal weapons, hath he given to a trusty thegn 

Bidding him watch that war-gear ; and a vow of might hath he ta’en, 

Beowulf the goodly Geat, ere he clomb up into his bed : 

‘No punier than Grendel I hold me in martial goodlihead, 

No weaker in work of the battle: so not with the sword will I 
smite 

His body and soul asunder, though no marvel were that for my 


might : 
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For the good art he knows not to strike me, nor to shear my buckler 
in twain, 

Howsoe’er he be doughty in violence: so this night shall we both 
refrain 

From the steel, dare he fight without weapon: and sithence may 
the holy Lord, 

God, the All-wise, grant the victory where most fit He deem the 
award.’ 

Now falleth the chieftain on slumber, to the pillow his cheek is 
pressed, 

And lusty seamen amany sink around him to their rest 

On the beds in the hall, nor weens any his dear home again to see 

Nor his kin, nor the city that bred him in nurture noble and free, 

For ’twas told them that all too many of the Danes had met their 
doom 

In that hall of wassail. Howbeit the Lord from out his loom 

Gave battle-speed to the Weders, help and solace for all their 
woes, 

That by one man’s might and’ prowess they should utterly worst 
their foes, 

For full surely the Lord Almighty ruleth over mankind for aye. 

But on now came the ganger-in-darkness, through the mirk night . 
making way, 

And each and all of the warriors lay a-slumber, save one alone, 

Who were given the guard of those gables: but to all men was ’t 
surely known 

That no power had the spoiler to hurl him down unto the shades 
below 

Save by leave of the Lord, but alway was he watching in hate of 
the foe, 

Abiding with heart wrath-swollen what issue might come of that 
war. 


But now from the moor came Grendel, ’neath the bents with mist- 
wrack hoar : 
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With the wrath of God was he laden, and a man would the scather 
snare 

From under the hall’s high rafters. On, on, through the mirk 
doth he fare 

Till he spieth that house of revel all glorious with beaten gold, 

A radiant dwelling of mortals. Oft before that hour was he bold 

To seek out the home of Hrothgar, yet ne’er in the days of his life 

Had he happened on stouter hall-thegns, or on champions more 
stern in strife. 

Now nigh to the door comes the outcast from joy, that wight accurst, 

And the door of the bars flame-smithied straight beneath his gripe 
is burst. 

Ay, he foreeth the mouth of that dwelling with hate in his heart and 
pride, 

And swift over the floor fair-paven in fury the fiend doth glide, 

While forth from his eyes like fire-flame there shineth a loathly 

light. 

‘But now in the guest-hall he gazeth on many a gallant wight, 

For there lie the clansmen aslumber, each chieftain of war’s 
array. 

Then his heart exulted within him, for he deemed that ere dawning 
of day 

By his monstrous might would he sunder each champion, body from 
soul, 

Fulfilling his lust of a banquet. Yet Wyrd gave him no further toll 

Of the lives of men for his feasting, when once that night was sped, 

For Hygelac’s mighty kinsman watched e’er how the monster dread 

Would act on his sudden foray. No mind hath the fiend for delay, 

But he seizeth a sleeping warrior in his gripe at the first essay, 

And teareth him, giving no warning, and biteth his body in twain, 

And drinks of his life-blood, and gobbets of his flesh devoureth 
amain, 

In a trice he ravens that lost one, feet and hands he swalloweth all, 

And nearer and nearer he cometh, and straightway his clutch doth 
fall 
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On the valiant chief where he lieth, and his claw is stretched to his 
foe, 

But sternly that other hath gripped him on his arm braced up from 
below, 

And swift knew that shepherd of evils that nowhere in Midgard’s 
lands 

Had he taken from any of mortals a deadlier gripe of the hands. 

All fey was his heart within him, and he long’d to flee to his lair 

And herd with the horde of devils : for in sooth he had found not 
there 

Any use for the way of living that full oft he had known of yore. 

—But now Hygelac’s kinsman was minded of the oath that yestreen 
he swore, 

And he leapt upright from his pallet, and closely he grappled his 
PIeYe 

And the giant’s fingers were riven, and he struggled to get him 
away, 

But the earl kept touch with him ever. The monster was eager 
to fare 

Far away, if so to him ’twere granted, and make off to his moor- 
land lair, 

For now knew he how little his talons in his foeman’s gripe had 
power, 

—Ay, the monster of ruin had journeyed unto Hart in a sorrowful 
hour ! 

Then the warriors’ hall re-echoed, and the sojourners lusty and 
hale 

In the Danish castles must suffer a mighty spilling of ale, 

For the shock of those furious fighters shook all the roofing vast, 

And in sooth ’twas a mighty marvel that the revellers’ hall stood 
fast 

In the clash of those mortal foemen, and was hurled not unto the 
ground. 

But too fast was that dwelling of beauty by the steel-smith’s 
cunning bound 
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With stanchions outward and inward. But sheer from the flooring’s 
hold 

Was it told me that many a mead-bench, right glorious with gold, 

Was torn while those grim ones grappled: but the wise ones 
weened not at all 

‘Mid the Danes, that a man might shatter that beauteous antlered 
hall 

By might, nor mar it by cunning, howbeit the clutch of fire 

Might swallow it up in the smother.—Then arose a din most dire, 

And in all the hearts of the North-Danes a hideous terror stirred 

When the wailing cry of God’s foeman flung back from the wall 
they heard, 

The song of his soul in torment, the shriek of that thrall of hell, 

As he moaned for his death-wound, grappled in the might of one 
more fell 

Than any of mortal lineage in the days of this our life. 

—Now the Shelter of Earls endured not to let sunder from the 
strife 

Quick and whole the ravening stranger, for he deemed that no help 
nor aid 

Was his life unto any of mortals. Now many a proven blade 

Did the earls of Beowulf brandish, for full eager were one and all 

To shelter the life of their master, if e’en so it might befall ; 

But those keen-souled champions knew not when they flung them 
upon the fight, 

Hoping this way and that to hew him, seeking ever his heart to 
smite, 

That never on earth was there falchion nor bill so bravely wrought 

As could touch the life of the monster, for by spells had he turned 
unto naught 

The might of all weapons of victory, that no steel might harm him 
or slay. 

Howbeit a doom of misery must he dree on the selfsame day, 

And his alien spirit must wander to the sway of the fiends of hell. 

For he that of yore in joyance had wrought many an outrage fell 
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On the kin of men in God’s despite, knew his body’s power was past, 

Since Hygelac’s keen-souled kinsman gripped his talons and held 
them fast 

And each one while he lived to the other was a thing of loathing 
and hate. 

Now in each of his limbs the monster felt the anguish of his fate, 

For a wound gaped wide on his shoulder, and his sinews were rent 
and riven, 

And his body was burst asunder, and to Beowulf was triumph given, 

For with ebbing life must Grendel flee away to the holts of the moor, 

And find him a dwelling of anguish, and the monster had learnt 
for sure 

That the end of his life was compassed, and the count of his days 
was done. 

But by dint of that mortal combat was the will of the Dane-folk won, 

For the wanderer wise and valiant had rid Hrothgar’s hall of its bane, 

And had given it peace from the slaughter; and his heart was 
lusty and fain 

Of the work of that night and his valour, for the deed he had 
vowed and willed 

When he made his vaunt to the East-Danes had the Geat’s lord 
fulfilled, . 

And had ended the shame and torment that oft erewhile they dreed, 

Yea, the mighty load of their anguish and the pang of their deadly 
need, 

For a hand and an arm and a shoulder had the hero laid for a proof, 

Ay, the utter gripe of Grendel, neath the vault of that mighty roof. 


Now "twas told me that warriors amany were gathered when 
morning broke 

Together about that guest-hall of bounty ; and chiefs of the folk 

From outlands and nearlands had journeyed o’er ways far stretching 
back 

To gaze on the wondrous token that the monster had left in his 
track 
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And none of them all was a-sorrow for the death of the loathly 
wight 

As they looked on his spoor, and had knowledge how heavily hence 
in flight, 

O’ermastered and baffled in battle, with doom in his heart and fear, 

He hied on his life’s last journey to the brink of the nicors’ mere. 

But at once the wave of that water boiled and eddied up with blood, 

And with gore of the falchion’s pouring seethed all the angry flood, 

Where deep in his lair on the marish, forlorn and doomed, he passed, 

And sped was the soul of that heathen, and hell gat hold on him 
fast. 


—Now back from their jocund journey the old retainers veer 

On their dappled steeds, with the younglings riding gaily from the 
mere, 

And Beowulf’s glory was bruited, for many a time men swore 

That not in the wide world’s stretches, from northern to southern 
shore, 

Was there found a fighter more valiant beneath the vault of thesky, 

Nor a fitter ruler of peoples: yet they sought not to decry 

The glory of Hrothgar the Gallant, for their good king aye was he. 

Anon the doughty in battle set their dun steeds racing free, 

And for victory onward they galloped, where the roads led over 
the plain 

And were level and fair by their deeming. 


Tue Lay or SIGEMUND THE VOLSUNG 


Thereafter a royal thegn 
—Of many a lay was he mindful, and was laden with vauntings bold, 
And his memory was rich with knowledge of many a legend old— 
Found another theme for his utterance, and truth was twined in 
its weft, 
And he told of the voyage of Beowulf with ordering wise and 
deft, 
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Ay, a well-knit tale ’gan he utter, with traffic of many a word, 

And spake of the glory of Sigemund, all the wonders that ever he 
heard 

Of the Volsung’s wars and his wanderings, and the feud and the 
hate, that were known 

Aright to no children of mortals, save himself and Fitela alone : 

—For at times unto nephew would uncle tell somewhat of his life, 

Since shoulder aye unto shoulder had they battled in every strife 

And many a brood of the jotuns with the sword had they felled 
and riven. 

But to Sigemund after his death-day was store of glory given, 

For that warrior stern in battle slew the dragon that kept the gold, 

—’Neath the grey rock the son of the athling achieved that venture 
bold 

Lone-handed, lacking Fitela : howbeit the falchion brave 

Shore clean through the worm of wonder, and fast in the rock- 
wall clave, 

. And the dragon died in the welter. But the hero had won by his 
might 

That the hoarded rings of the treasure he might use at his heart’s 
delight, 

And a ship for the ocean was laden by Waelse’s son, and its wame 

He freighted with glittering jewels: but the dragon was burnt 
with flame. 

But ne’er yet was wanderer proven of warriors a chief more true 

Nor a hero more famed ’mid the peoples : so alway his glory grew, 

While Heremod’s might was minished, and his valour and strength 
in the fray, 

Till men lured him forth ‘mid the Eotens and his haters took him 
for prey 

And sheer to hisdoom was he driven. Too long by the surges of grief 

Was he vexed, and a woe was he waxen to his nation and every chief, 

Though aforetime had many a wise one that warrior’s emprise rued, 

For they weened that he held in his keeping the cure of the woe and 
the feud, 
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And they longed that that son of their sovereign should succeed to 
his father’s might 

And should thrive, and have sway of his people, and should govern 
their kingdom aright, 

The burgh and the hoard of the Scyldings. Howbeit of more 
gracious mind 

Than he was the kinsman of Hygelac to his friends and to all 
mankind, 

But the other was mastered by malice. 


Meanwhile in the zest of the race 

On their steeds were they measuring the mileage of the fallow 
roadways apace 

Till far on was the light of morning, and many a stalwart wight, 

Eager to look on that marvel, was come to the hall of might, 

And the monarch himself, most glorious for his virtues, in kingly 
pride, 

The lord of the rings of the treasure, is come from the bower of his 
bride 

With many a brave for his escort : and beside him the queen doth 
lead 

Her maidens over the pathway to the hall where men quaff the 
mead, 


But now to the hall hieth Hrothgar, by the pillar he taketh his stand, 

And the roof fair-gilt and towering he espieth, and Grendel’s hand, 

And he saith: ‘ For this token straightway let thanks arise to the 
Lord ! 

Much ill have I suffered from Grendel, yea, many a woe abhorred, 

Yet can God, Who is Warden of Glory, wonders evermore increase. 

Even now had I sworn that at no tide of my days should I find 
surcease 

From woes, for my dwelling most glorious stood flecked and swilled 
with gore, 

A sorrow immense to the wise ones, who weened not that any more 
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Could they safeguard that hold of the clansmen from demon and 
angry sprite. 

But now hath a gallant compassed a deed through the Saviour’s 
might 

Too heavy for all our cunning: and she who of yore gave birth 

To that weanling amid the nations, if she liveth yet upon earth, 

May say that the Saviour blest her when she bare so goodly a one. 

—Now, Beowulf, bravest of mortals, will I love thee e’en as my son. 

Cleave thou to our new-found kinship ; no worldly delight shalt 
thou lack 

Of all that [holdin my keeping. Oftentimes have I rendered back 

For many a meaner emprise largesse of jewels enow 

To many a fighter less lusty and fell in the fray than thou. 

Thyself hast thou wrought by thy valiance that thy glory shall live 
for aye, 

And may God ever with good requite thee, as He hath done e’en 
to this day.’ 

Then Beowulf the bairn of Ecgtheow outspake : ‘With mighty glee, 

We braved the battle and ended that venture of jeopardy 

With hearts of valiance, scorning the monster and all his might. 

But wouldst thou had seen that foeman when girt in his gear of the 
fight 

He reeled and sank to his downfall! I thought in my stalwart clasp 

To pin him down on his pallet of slaughter, and gar him gasp 

His life-breath out in my hand-grip : but his body broke from my 
sway, 

And I might not, since God so willed it, enforce him from fleeing 
away, 

For not closely enough had I gripped him, that wager of deadly 
strife, 

And too sturdy was he in his running : howbeit in pledge of his life 

And for guard of his track hath he left us a hand and a shoulder 
and arm, 

And e’en so hath that caitiff bought him but little respite from 
harm ; 
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Yea, short life shall be left to the felon, for in sin’s embrace doth 
he quail 

And anguish hath gripped him straitly, and holds him in fetters of 
bale, 

Wherein shall the outcast accurséd await the doom of might 

That the God of all glory shall mete him.’—Not so boastful now 
was the wight, 

F’en Ecglaf’s son, of his valour, nay, no word he uttered of pride, 

When by dint of the hero’s daring each athling at gaze espied 

The hand of the foe and his fingers set up on the lofty roof, 

For each one of those nails at the forepart was doughty as steel 
of proof, 

Ay, sharp and grim as a spear-point was each claw of the fighter’s 
hand, 

And ’twas plain that no warrior wielded so trusty and tried a brand 

As could scathe the monster or sever his battle-arm red in the fight. 


—Now swift went the hest that Heorot should by hand within be 
dight, 

And many a man and a woman decked the guest-house, the 
revellers’ hall, 

Till the sheen of its gold wall-hangings wonder-struck the gazers all. 

But inward that dwelling of glory, though of steel were its stanchions 
stout, 

Lay wrecked, and its hinges were shattered ; ay, only the roof held 
out, 

For no seathe had it met when the monster, stained with many a 
deed of sin, 

Fled away, of his life despairing ; yet not easy is it to win 

Escape from such end by fleeing, whosoever the venture essay, 

For doom shall enforce him to travel to the bourne that awaiteth aye 

All mortals whom soul indwelleth, each wight that goeth on ground, 

To where, fast and straight on its pallet, his body shall slumber 
sound 

When the revellers’ feast is over. 
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Now ’twas time and tide of the day 

That Hrothgar should enter the guest-hall : ay, the monarch him 
self would essay 

The revellers’ feast : nor have ever, as I warrant, more clansmen 
bold 

In seemlier conclave gathered round the lord that giveth them 
gold ; 

And straightway they turned to the benches, those champions of 
glorious breed, 

And they took their fill of feasting ; and many a beaker of mead 

Was quaffed by Hrothgar and Hrothulf, kinsmen brave, in the 
lofty hall, 

And all men were friendly in Heorot, for no work of treason at all 

Had as yet been wrought by the Scyldings. Healfdene’s son to 
Beowulf gave 

A pennant with gold all glorious, for meed of that triumph brave, 

A staff and a broidered banner, and a byrny and helm thereto, 

And many beheld how a falchion bejewelled, a wonder to view, 

Was borne forth before the hero. So Beowulf there in hall 

Took the mazer, and needed nowise, before the bowmen all, 

Show shame for the gifts that were made him: for of few men 
runneth the tale 

That ever they gave unto others, at the bench where men quaff 
the ale, 

Four presents of gold more glorious with heart more boon and 
kind. 

—Now about the ridge of the morion great bosses wire-entwined 

Ran without, that his head should be scatheless, lest swords by 
the file made keen 

And tempered in clash of the battle might work the hero teen 

When he fared ‘neath the targe on his foemen. Then he who his 
earls doth shield 

Bade bring eight steeds gold-bridled in under the roof of that bield, 

And on one was a saddle aglitter with jewels and glorious with gold, 

And that was the seat in battle of the war-lord mighty and bold 
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When Healfdene’s son in the sword-play would engage. In front 
of the fight 

Where the dead fall thickest he failed not, but kept ever his glory 
bright. 

And to Beowulf the lord of the Ingwines gave sway over each in 
their kind, 

K’en the chargers and gems, and besought him that fair usage 
for each he would find. 

Thus in fashion right gallant the high one who guardeth the 
warriors’ gold 

Gave guerdon of steeds and of jewels for meed of that onset bold, 

So that none may say scorn of that offering if his speech unto truth 
incline. 

Then the Ruler of Earls to each warrior that with Beowulf crossed 
the brine 

Gave a precious gift at the mead-bench, a falchion of olden fame, 

And he bade pay gold for the fighter whom Grendel slew by 
shame 

—Ay, and more had he slain if in wisdom God had not stayed 
their fall, 

God, and the might of the hero ; for the Saviour had sway over all 

Of man’s kindred then, as He now hath: so is prudence alway best 

And careful heed of the future, for much weal and much woe shall 
he test 

Who tholeth for long life’s ordeal in these ages of strife and care. 

—But swift was there mingling of music, of singing and crowding 
fair 

To pleasure Healfdene’s war-lord: now was wakened the wood 
of glee, 

And many a ballad was uttered, when with joyance and laughter 
free 

In hall the minstrel of Hrothgar, down the boards where men 
quaff the mead, 

Told the story of Finn’s offspring, and the foray of doom they 
dreed : 

c 
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Tue Lay or Finn 


‘ Now Hnaef, Healfdene’s champion ’mid the Scyldings, needs must 
fall 

In battle against the Frisians, nor might Hildeburgh boast at all 

Of the Eotens’ faith. She had sinned not, yet her bairn and her 
brother dear 

Were reft from her both in the shield-play, ay, done to death by 
the spear 

They bowed them as doom had bidden, and anguish sore she knew. 

Stern cause, in sooth, had Hoc’s daughter the doom of her fate 
to rue 

When beneath the heavens in the dawning she espied the dear 
ones slain 

In whom that lady aforetime her earthly joy had ta’en. 

Howbeit in the fray were Finn’s henchmen ta’en off, and few did 
it spare, 

Nor now in that place of the rallying in any wise might he dare 

To strive in battle with Hengest, nor his wretched remnant save 

From the thegn of the king by combat : howsobeit terms they gave, 

That the Frisians should grant them a guest-hall apart, with a 
stately throne, 

And the Scyldings should use it for dwelling: and half of the 
sway should they own 

For themselves with the sons of the Eotens : and Folewalda’s son 
alway 

At the granting of gifts should honour the Dane-folk day by day, 

Even Hengest’s henchmen, with guerdon, when with gold and 
treasure dear 

He favoured the folk of the Frisians in the hall where they birled 
at the beer. 

—Even so was there fashioned a treaty that should bind their 
meinies both, 

And Finn hath sworn unto Hengest with a solemn and steadfast 
oath 
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To govern that woeful remnant in grace at his wise ones’ hest, 

If none by his acts or utterance should the treaty break or wrest, 

Nor make any plaint of grievance, with guile in his heart and hate, 

Through the need that had left him lordless, on the will of him to 
wait 

Who had murdered his bounteous master. So now the oath was 
made, 

And the gold brought forth from the gold-hoard, and upon the 
pyre was laid 

The bravest in fight of the Scyldings. By that pile might men behold 

The war-sark blood-bedappled and the swine-shape wrought of gold, 

The boar hammered hard as iron: and there lay there amid the slain 

Full many a prince of the people whom wounds and death had ta’en. 

Then Hildeburgh at Hnaef’s burning bade be given up to the fire 

Her own dear son, and his body be laid and burnt on the pyre, 

And over the breast of her lost one that stricken woman wept 

Crooning her dirge of sorrow. Straightway from the pile upleapt 

The warrior fierce in battle, and up to the clouds he soared, 

While over the mound of burial the mighty bale-fire roared. 

But many a head was molten and many a wound gaped raw, 

When the life-blood leapt from the gashes, and the fire engulfed 
in its maw, 

Greediest of ravening spirits, every warrior who in fight 

Had fallen, ’mid each of the nations. Gone were all their power 
and might ! 

So the warriors reft of their comrades once again to their dwellings 
hied, 

And sought out the land of the Frisians, and their homes, and 
their cities of pride. 

But ever with Finn dwelt Hengest through that winter of blood 
and woe 

Keeping the pact unsullied. Home again he longed to go, 

But never his curven prow-head might he urge across the wave, 

For the sea rose up ‘neath the tempest and against the storm-wind 


drave, 
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And the waters were locked by winter in fetters of ice, till came 

The new year round to the homesteads, as e’en now she cometh 
the same, 

That season of beauty and wonder, to them that await her hour, 

And fair was earth’s bosom waxen, and sped was the winter's 
power. 

But the exile out of that steading strove alway to depart, 

Though more than the voyage over ocean was vengeance dear to 
his heart, 

And ever he longed to compass a meeting of strife, and exact 

A reckoning therein of the Eotens : wherefore the terms of the pact 

He noway refused, when Hunlafing upon his bosom laid 

The light that gleams out in the mellay, of swords the guodliest 
blade, 

Whose edges were known ‘mid the Eotens—By the fell sword was 

also ta’en 

Fierce-hearted Finn at his homestead, what time across the main 

Guthlaf and Oslaf journeyed, and made plaint of the ruthless raid 

And the woe, and of all that suffering the burden on Finn they laid ; 

Whereby was his flickering spirit from his bosom quickly sped, 

And with bodies of many a foeman was all the guest-hall red, 

And King Finn was slain ‘mid his meiny, and the queen was like- 
wise ta’en, 

And on shipboard the Danish fighters bore the wealth of the king's 
domain, 

Ay, all they might find in Finn's dwelling of brooches and jewels 
fair, 

And with them they brought over ocean that lady of lineage rare 

To the Danes and the folk of her people. 


So now was the lay at a close, 
And the gleeman’s chanting; and straightway the din of revel 
arose. 
Joy brightened along the benches, and from vessels of worth untold 
The wine was poured by the bearers. “Neath her diadem of gold 
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Came Wealhtheow forth, and fared onward to where uncle and 
nephew good 

Sat as yet in goodwill together, and in loving and kindly mood. 

Likewise sat Unferth the spokesman at the feet of the Scylding lord, 

And the people had faith in his manhood, and trusted with one accord 

That his heart was mighty within him: yet steadfast he ne’er 
had been 

To his kinsmen at all in the sword-play. Then outspake the 
Scylding queen : 

‘Take thou this cup, my master, that givest largesse to thy clan, 

And may joy and mirth be thy portion, thou bounteous friend of 
man ! 

Speak words of grace to the Geats, e’en such as ’twere meet to use, 

And be kindly unto the strangers, and forget not nor refuse 

To grant them gifts of the bounty that from far and near thou hast 
won. 

Men have told me that yonder hero thou wouldst cherish e’en as 
thy son, 

Now Heorot is purged of its foulness, the shining hall of thy grace ; 

So be boon, while thou mayst, of thy bounty, and leave all of thy 
realm and race 

To pass “neath the sway of thy kinsmen, when forth from earth 
thou shalt fare 

To look on the doom of the Master. I know that my nephew 
there, 

My Hrothulf, is kindly and gentle, and a gracious lord will he be 

To our younglings, lord of the Scyldings, if thou leavest this life 
ere he. 

And I deem that with bounty alway will he guerdon the youth 
of our clan, 

If he mind him of all the succour that we gave when his life began 

For his joyance and worldly honour.’ Then she turned to the 
bench where her sons, 

Hrethric and Hrothmund, were seated, and the bairns of the 


bravest ones, 
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Younglings of might together : and there sat by the brethren twain 
Beowulf the noble Geat. Before him the cup was ta’en, 
And friendly greeting was given him with grace of words well told 
And they proffered him eke for his honour two armlets of coiling gold, 
And a mantle and store of brooches, and a torque his neck to grace, 
The fairest that ever I heard of on earth : ay, in never a place 
’Neath the heaven have I learnt that of jewels a fairer treasure lay 
In the keeping of any hero, since Hama carried away 
To his radiant city the necklace of the Brosings, the jewel bright, 
And its setting costly and precious. In the net of craft and spite 
That Eormenric set, was he taken, and sought eternal grace. 
But Hygelac, Swerting’s nephew, the lord of the Geatish race, 
Wore the torque on his life’s last foray, when beneath his banner fair 
He guarded the spoil as the warder of the battle’s booty rare, 
Till Fate took him off in his daring when he sought out peril and woe 
And battle against the Frisians. ‘Those jewels of splendid glow 
He bore with him over the beaker of ocean, that monarch of might, 
But the Franks gat hold of his body when he fell ‘neath his shield 
in the fight, 
And with it the mail that engirt him, and the circlet away they bore. 
Ay, those corpses were plundered by warriors less brave when the 
battle was o’er, 
And the Geats were strewn o’er the death-place. 


—Then clamour arose in hall, 
And Wealhtheow uttered her greeting before the revellers all : 
* Beowulf, belovéd youngling, take this ring and this sark of the fight 
Of the nation’s wealth, and enjoy them, and prosper, and show thy 
might, 
And be boon to these lads of thy counsel. Thy meed will I surely pay, 
For e’en so hast thou wrought that in all lands men shall honour 
thee ever and aye 
Wheresoever ocean encircleth the wind-swept cliffs with his wave. 
Fair fortune be thine while thou livest, and much treasure, thou 
athling brave ! 
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By the glory and joy thou hast gotten may thy deeds to my son 
be kind : 

—Each earl in this hall to his comrades is kindly and true, and his 
mind 

Is leal alway to his master, ay, fair is each liegeman’s will ; 

My people are ready : ye henchmen that of wine have drunk your 
fill 

Do straightway e’en as I bid ye.’ She went to her settle, and fine 

And choice was the banquet that followed, and the drink men drank 
was wine : 

But of Wyrd they took no reckoning, nor of doom’s remorseless spell, 

How for many an earl it was ordered at the hour when evening fell, 

And Hrothgar was gone to his dwelling, and the great one’s toil 
was o’er. 

—But of chieftains a mighty meiny, as oft in the days before, 

Kept guard of the hall, and the benches they bared, and all over- 
strown 

Was the flooring with beds and bolsters. One reveller alone, 

Whom doom had marked for the slaying, lay down on his couch 
for the night. 

Up over their heads the heroes hung their linden targes bright, 

And along the bench o’er the athlings, where all could see full 
clear, 

Lay the towering helm, and the byrny ring-wrought, and the 
might of the spear. 

For often in sooth ’twas their custom to hold them alert for war . 

Whether at home or on foray, whene’er need and danger sore 

Befell the prince of their people. A trusty clan were they ! 


Il. THE DEEDS AND DEATH OF GRENDEL’S DAM 


Then they laid them down and slumbered : but sorely was one to pay 

For the rest he had taken at even, as had happened many a time 

Since Grendel watched o’er the gold-hall, and wrought deed on deed 
of crime, 
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Till lo, his end was upon him, and on sin came death at the last : 

For men saw, ay, and wide was it bruited, that after the ghoul had 
passed 

One lived who yearned to avenge him. Long after the woe of that 
fray 

Grendel’s mother, a dam of evil, brooded over her grief alway— 

A monster who needs must harbour in the horror of the mere, 

The icy flow of its waters, since Cain with the sword-edge sheer 

Took the life of his only brother, the very seed of his sire, 

And the mark of murder was on him, and he wandered in exile dire, 

Outcast from the joy of mortals, and in deserts sought him a place, 

Of whom sprang a brood of monsters : and Grendel was one of that 
race, 

A felon outcast and hateful, who encountered in Heorot’s stead 

One waiting, watchful and eager to cope him in combat dread, 

Where, close though the monster gripped him, of his strength he 
minded him aye 

And the gift of bounty God gave him: in the succour of Him Who 
doth sway 

The whole of creation he trusted, and the comfort and aid of His 
might, 

Whereby he o’ercame the monster, ay, brought under the hellish 
sprite. 

In shame fled the foeman of mortals, outcast from joy and grace, 

To visit the home death dealt him : but his mother still for a space 

Had hate in her soul, and was greedy on her journey of doom to start 

And take toll for the death of her offspring. So now was she come 
unto Hart 

And there lay the Ring-Danes aslumber, through the length and 
breadth of the hall, 

And when Grendel’s mother made entry, fate turned on the ath- 
lings all: 

But less than before was the terror, e’en as much as a woman’s might 

And her grimness are less than a warrior’s in the hour when the 
sword, fair-dight 
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With its ring, and hammer-hardened, with edge of might and main 

Shears clean through the boar on the morion, and is red with the 
blood of the slain. 

—Straightway from above the benches the keen-edged blade in hall 

Was snatched, and broad shields amany handfasted: but none of 
them all 

Took thought, when the terror gripped him, of his helm or byrny 
stout. 

—Now for dear life’s sake when men marked her, she strove to get 
her out, 

But she fastened on one of the athlings ere she sped on her way to 
the fen, 

The fighter dearest to Hrothgar of all the tale of his men 

Betwixt either ocean: none matched him in sleight of the shield 
nor in fame, 

Yet e’en as he slept she slew him : nor was Beowulf there when she 
came, 

For after the gift of the treasure a new dwelling was set apart 

For the use of the mighty Geat. But now was there clamour in Hart, 

For in bloody wise had she ravened the hand they loved, and care 

Was kindled anew in the homesteads, for in sooth ’twas no barter 
fair 

That for both must they render payment, with their dear ones’ lives 
for toll! 


—But now was that agéd fighter, the grey king, heavy at soul, 

When he knew that the chief of his henchmen, his dearest, lifeless 
lay. 

—Straight was Beowulf brought to his bower, a victor blest in the 
fray : 

Ay, at dawn of day the great captain with his clansmen about him 
came 

To the place where the wise one waited, if after the tiding of shame 

The Wielder of all would grant him a fortune changed and bright. 

Then along the floor with his henchmen strode the hero fell in fight, 
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While loudly the timbers echoed, that with courteous rede he might 
hail 

The ruler wise of the Ingwines : and he asked him if free from bale 

Had the night been, e’en as he willed it. Then Hrothgar his answer 
spake, 

The Helm and Stay of the Scyldings : ‘ Not of joy must thou ques- 
tion make ! 

Fresh woe is come to the Dane-folk : lo, Aeschere is dead 

That was Yrmenlaf’s elder brother, and with runes of wisdom fed 

My mind, and upheld me in council, and stood by my shoulder aye 

At the hour when our heads we parried from death in the thick of 
the fray, 

And the champions hurtled together, and through the boar-crests 
clave. 

Ay, the pattern was Aeschere of an earl and an athling brave ! 

Now a fleeting sprite of carnage hath seized him in Hart and slain, 

And I know not what path the monster on her journey of flight hath 
ta’en, 

In her feast and her fill exultant. Thus the feud did she requite 

And the death thou gavest Grendel in thy fierce grip yesternight, 

Avenging the woes of my people whom too long he did minish and 
slay : 

—Not less than his life he owed thee, and he paid that debt in the 
fray. 

But now cometh another slayer who craves to avenge her son, 

And the feud so far hath she carried that many and many a one 

Of the thegns who mourn the master that gave him treasure enow 

Must feel his heart nigh breaking. Ay, the hand is fallen low 

That gave ye all things of your craving.—I have heard my people tell, 

F’en they that be lords of their homesteads and about the cham- 
paign dwell, 

That two such spirits infernal they have seen at range on the moor 

Huge-stalking over its marches: likewise could they say for sure 

That one had a woman’s likeness, while the other in shape of a man 

Trod in woe the ways of exile : yet never since men began 
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Was the like of him seen for hugeness. The dwellers of old on earth 

Named him Grendel, yet knew not his father, nor could say if ever 
a birth 

Of dark fiends there had been before him. In a hidden land they 
dwell, 

And they haunt amid wind-swept nesses, and by slopes the wolf 
knows well, 

And by fearful ways of the marish, where the mountain stream 
hath birth 

And leaps down through the mist of the nesses, and goes flooding 
beneath the earth. 

Nearby, as men count the mileage, the waters lie whose shore 

The gnarled wood overhelmeth with frozen boughs and hoar, 

Where each night a fearsome wonder showeth unto the gazer’s eyes, 

Yea, fire on the flood, nor of mortals liveth any man so wise 

That he kenneth the deep’s abysses. Though the ranger of the moor, 

The hart of the puissant antlers, when the hounds are hot on his 
spoor 

And far and long have men run him, will haste in yon wood to hide, 

Yet first will he yield up his being, yea, his soul, at the edge of the 
tide, 

Ere he plunge his head in that water. In sooth ’tis no hallowed 
place, 

For a vapour wan and whirling goes up to the welkin’s face, 

And fierce eddies the wind awakeneth, till drear the lift is grown, 

And the very heaven weepeth. Now help lieth in thee alone! 

Not as yet the haunt thou kennest, the harbour of despair, 

Wherein thou mayst find that felon: but seek it if thou dare ! 

And the fight, if away thou winnest, will I guerdon with golden store, 

Ay, with rings of the ancient treasure, e’en as once I gave before.’ 

—Then Beowulf, the bairn of Ecgtheow, outspake : ‘ An end of woe, 

Wise man! For each wight ’twere better to take vengeance on 
the foe 

For a friend than be greatly mournful. The end of his mortal span 

Must we all await, so let each one win all the fame he can 
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Ere cometh his death. For each warrior so ’twere best when his 
doom be dreed. 

Rise, thou that guardest thy kingdom! Let us hasten and trace 
with speed 

The track of the dam of Grendel. No cover, I swear, shall she gain 

In earth’s lap nor in mountain forest, nor yet in the deeps of the 
main 

Wheresoever she hie: so, I prithee, thole thy sorrow, every pang, 

Till this eve, as I ween that thou mayest.’ 


Then up that greybeard sprang 

And gave thanks unto God Almighty, for of Beowulf’s word was he 
fain. 

And straightway was bridled for Hrothgar his steed of the curling 
mane, 

And in state went the wise prince forward, and beside him his 
warriors good 

Footed on with their linden targes. Oft along the ways of the wood 

Was seen the slot of the monster, ay, the earth was thick with her 
spoor, 

Where onward ever and onward she hied o’er the darkling moor, 

And the best of the thegns who with Hrothgar o’er the home kept 
guard and sway 

She bore with her, lifeless. Onward held the athling’s bairn his way : 

By steep rocks and narrow defiles and scarce-kenned trails he passed, 

And lone pathways, and haunts of the nicor, and nesses sheer and 
vast. 

Onward in front he hastened, and a handful with him hied, 

Of the crafty men of his meiny, to spy out that countryside, 

Till mountain trees of a sudden o’erslanting nesses grey 

He espied, a joyless forest ; and, beneath, the water lay 

Turbid and blood-bedrabbled. Every Dane waxed sad at soul, 

Ay, for each of their thegns and athlings ’twas bitter grief to thole, 

When eftsoons upon a sea-cliff they espied Aeschere’s head, 

And looked on the water seething with the warm blood of the dead. 
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—Then ever and aye the war-horn sang its eager rallying-song, 

And the troop sat down together, and espied on the wave a throng 

Of wormkind and strange sea-dragons that made trial of the mere, 

And many a nicor basking on the brink of the nesses sheer, 

Ay, monsters and serpents amany, that oft on their voyage of bale 

Fare forth at the hour of noontide along the path of the sail. 

But these, when they heard the clamour and the horn of battle’s bray, 

Swelled up with indignation and in anger hurried away. 

But one the Geats’ leader with an arrow reft of life, 

That he strove no more with the waters, when the steely shaft of 
strife 

Stuck deep within his entrails. Slower now was the stroke he gave 

In the deep, for death o’ercame him. They pressed him hard on 
the wave 

With boar-spears grimly barbéd, and sithence was hauled to the 
height 

That swimmer dread, while the warriors gazed all on the ghastly 
sprite. 


Then his noble harness Beowulf did on, and knew not fear, 

For his huge hand-woven war-sark must straightway fathom the mere : 

Featly ‘twas chased, and his body well it kept from the clutch of 
strife 

Lest the grip of a furious foeman should shatter his breast and life. 

And ever the helm bright-gleaming kept his head from danger free, 

Though with surge of the waves must it mingle, and seek out the 
depths of the sea. 

With lordly bands was it belted, and glorious with chasing of gold 

F’en as the war-smith had wrought it and wondrously fashioned of old, 

And had set it about with boar-shapes that by edge nor point was it 
rent. 

And ’twas no mean helper in battle that Hrothgar’s spokesman lent 

To the prince in his peril : Hrunting was the name of that hilted 
sword, 

Chief was it of all the treasures that were ta’en from the olden hoard: 
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Its steely edges with poison were etched, and in blood of the fray 

Was it tempered keen, and ne’er failed it the wight in whose hand 
it lay 

In war, when he ventured a journey of dread to the place of the fight, 

Nor was this the first of the seasons when ’t must work a deed of 
might. 

Howbeit the bairn of Ecglaf, though a mighty frame he bore, 

Recked naught of the boast he had uttered when drunken with 
wine before, 

Since he lent that blade to a swordsman who was far more gallant in 
strife, 

But himself neath the welter of waters durst nowise risk his life, 

Nor do any deed of valour: so the fame of his derring-do 

He lost, ay, all of his glory : with that other it fared not so 

When once he had girt him for battle. Then Beowulf, Ecgtheow’s son, 

Outspake : ‘ Great bairn of Healfdene, thou wise and royal one, 

That befriendest mortals with bounty, I prithee ere forth I fare 

On my journey, alway to mind thee of the pact that erst we sware 

That if at thy need I should perish, thou wouldst be to me ever and aye 

As a father unto his lost one. If I come not again from the fray, 

Be a guardian good to my kinsmen, the thegns that went by my side, 

And send unto Hygelac, Hrothgar, beloved one, the jewels of pride 

Thou gavest me erst : so the offspring of Hrethel, the Geats’ lord, 

By dint of that gold shall be certain, when he spieth the wealth of 
the hoard, 

That I won me a patron right generous, and had joy of his gifts while 
I might, 

And render the olden heirloom unto Unferth, the far-famed wight, 

E’en the sword of the wavy chasings: for with Hrunting now will 
I gain 

Glory, or death shall take me.’ 


This said, with might and main 
The prince of the Geats hied forward, nor for answer made delay, 
And the surge o’ercoveredthe hero. Great space was gone of the day 
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Ere he looked on the bed of that water.—But swiftly the ravening 
sprite 

Who a hundred winters had guarded the mere in her greed and 
might, 

Knew that one from above made inroad on the realm of the monster 
race, 

And she caught at the hero and clutched him in the gripe of her fell 
embrace ; 

But his flesh from her touch was scatheless, for the byrny girt it o’er, 

Nor might she with her loathly talons break through the sark of war, 

The corslet of woven ring-mail.—When she came to the water’s bed 

The sea-wolf unto her dwelling with the prince of bounty sped, 

Nor e’er might he wield his weapons, though his spirit was eager 
and fain, 

But many a monster vexed him in that voyage beneath the main, 

And the tusks of many a sea-beast bit fierce on the battle-sark 

And harried the life of the hero. But now doth the athling mark 

That some dungeon of horror holds him, and he knoweth not where 
it may be, 

And there may no water scathe him, nor the sudden grip of the sea 

Seize him beneath that roofing. Then of flame he spieth a light, 

A beacon brightly gleaming ; and eftsoons hath the hero sight 

Of the wolf whose den is the ocean, the monstrous wife of the 
mere, 

And a stroke with his sword he dealeth, and his hand down-sweepeth 
sheer, 

And the ringéd blade on her forehead sang its greedy song of the 
fight. 

But swift was it known to the stranger that the war-flame would 
not bite, 

Nor undo her life, but its edges failed their master now in his need, 

Yet erstwhile many a mellay of hurtling hands had it dreed 

And had cloven the crest of the doomed one, and riven his coat of 
mail, 

Nor till now did that fair sword’s glory wax faint and of no avail. 
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Yet Hygelac’s kinsman blenched not, nor laggard waxed in might, 

But bethought him ever of glory : and the wave-etched falchion, 
bright 

With many a wondrous chasing, hath he cast in wrath away, 

And stark with its steely edges upon the earth it lay. 

And now in his strength he trusteth, and the stern gripe of his hands, 

E’en as each should do who in combat hath purposed to command 

Honour long while to serve him, nor recketh aught of his life. 

Even so the prince of the War-Geats hath no sorrow for the strife, 

But he grippeth the dam of Grendel by the shoulder and swingeth 
her round 

In his rage and fury of battle, till his dread foe lies on the ground ; 

Yet swift with her deadly hand-gripe she quits him, and grapples 
him fast, 

And the might of the hero faileth, and he reeleth, and lieth o’ercast, 

And over that guest in her chamber she croucheth, and draweth 
her knife 

Bright-edged and massy, and vengeance she meaneth for the life 

Of him who was all her offspring. But across his shoulder lay 

His sark of the woven ring-mail that guarded his life in the fray, 

Staying edge and point from entry. Ay, Ecgtheow’s son had passed 

From living, the Geats’ champion, ‘neath that bottom wide and vast 

Were it not that the byrny helped him, the steely net of the fray, 

And God that is wise and holy held the victory ‘neath His sway. 

—Lightly he rose, for the Warden of the heavens had doomed it 
aright, 

And a falchion radiant with victory he espied ’mid the gear of the 
fight 

Whose blade of old by the Eotens was hammered and tempered 
keen 

Till *twas waxen the pride of the warriors, nor of swords was a 
goodlier seen, 

Howbeit ‘twas so huge that none other might bear to the bandy 
of war 

That wonder the giants had smithied. So reckless and angered sore 
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The chief of the vikings handselled the hilt of many a chain, 

And he brandished the ringéd falchion, and in fury smote amain, 

And straitly her neck it grappled, and through the bone-rings 
shore, 

And clave through the flesh of that doomed one, and she sank 
adown on the floor, 

And the blade ran red with her life-blood, and joy of his work had 
the wight. 


But straightway outflashed a fire-flame, ay, within there glittered 
a light 

Clear as in heaven outgleameth the lamp that lights the sky, 

And he gazeth adown the guest-hall, and along by the wall doth 
he hie, 

And the keen-edged blade hath he lifted by the hilts, ay, and 
Hygelac’s thegn 

Hath wrath in his heart of valiance, nor lieth the edge in vain 

In the grip of the chieftain, for Grendel he seeketh to guerdon well 

For the wrong he had wrought on the West-Danes in many a foray 
fell, 

As in yon wherein Hrothgar’s hearth-mates he slew in their sleep, 
and ate 

Fifteen of the folk of the Scyldings, and other fifteen yet 

Bore away, a booty of horror. But for this that fighter dread 

Had given him utmost quittance, forasmuch as before him, dead, 

He looked on the war-spent Grendel, as the fight had laid him low 

In Hart; but his corpse sprang asunder when in death it dreed 
that blow, 

The fearsome stroke of the falchion, and he smote his head from 
him sheer. 


—Eftsoons the trusty henchmen who with Hrothgar watched the 
mere 
Saw the tossing flood grow turbid, and blood-stained all the lake, 
And the grey old men, as together of that goodly one they spake, 
D 
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Weened that never aflush with victory would the athling come again 

To seek out their mighty master : ay, full many deemed he was slain 

By the wolf whose lair is the waters. But now was the ninth hour 
come, 

And the Danes, those wights of valour, forsook the ness, and home 

Had journeyed the lord of largesse : but ever the guests sat on 

And stared at the face of the water, all weary and woe-begone. 

They yearned, yet hope they durst not, to behold their lord again. 

—But eftsoons in gory droppings the falchion beginneth to wane 

Beneath the blood of the monster : and in sooth ’tis a marvel to see 

How it melteth e’en as the ice doth, when the Father’s hand flings 
free 

The fetters the frost hath riven, and looseneth the bonds of the 
wave, 

The Lord Who hath power of all seasons, and alone is mighty to save. 

But the prince of the Geats took not of treasures more from the lair, 

Though many an one he saw there, but the head and the sword- 
hilt, fair 

With many a precious jewel: yet erst was molten the sword, 

Ay, the blade consumed with its chasing, so hot was the blood that 
poured 

From the venomed veins of the hell-sprite that within was reft of 
her life. 

—Then swiftly ’gan swim the hero who but now endured in the strife 

The onset fell of his foemen, and up he struck through the mere. 

But clean were waxen those waters, ay, their stretches all grew clear 

When from life and its days fast-fleeting the ranging demon broke. 

—So sturdily swam to the mainland the Shield of all sailor-folk, 

And blithe was his heart of the booty he had won from the deep, 
the gains 

Of wondrous worth he had with him: and the chosen few of his 
thegns 

Made toward him, thanking the Saviour, and had joy of their lord, 
that again 

They saw him scatheless and lusty. From the strong one now amain 
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Were byrny and morion loosened : but the lake all drowsy lay, 

And its waters beneath the welkin were red with the blood of the 
fray. 

But eftsoons with hearts exultant they sped again on their track, 

And measured the well-known mileage of the highway stretching 
back, 

And though dire for each was the burden, those kingly-brave ones 
bore 

The head in their might from the sea-cliff: but it needed the 
strength of four 

With utmost effort striving, to bear on the shaft of bale 

That head to the hall of bounty : and now there be come to its pale 

Fourteen men of the Geats, lusty fighters each and all, 

And their valiant chieftain amid them trod the turf by the revellers’ 
hall, 

And the lord of the thegns, the hero of matchless strength in fight, 

Entered in and greeted Hrothgar, with glory all bedight. 

Then the head of Grendel was carried o’er the hall-floor by the hair 

*Mid the drinkers, a grisly marvel for the queen and the athlings 
there, 

And each warrior gazed in wonder on that sight of terror and dread. 


But Beowulf, the bairn of Ecgtheow, forthwith his tiding said : 

‘Greeting, thou son of Healfdene, thou lord of the Scyldings 
brave ! 

With joyous heart have we brought thee this booty from out the 
wave 

For a token sure of our triumph, that now thine eyes behold. 

Well-nigh my life hath it cost me, for beneath the waves I tholed 

An emprise of toil and peril, and full near had been shent for aye 

My prowess, howbeit God helped me. No vantage from out the 
fray 

Might I win by the aid of Hrunting, although leal were that blade 
and tried, 

But by grace of the Ruler of mortals fair-hanging I espied 
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On the wall a falchion gigantic and old—for He guideth aright 
Oftenwhile the lorn and the friendless—so that glaive I swung 


with might 

And them that had guard of the dwelling I smote and slew in the 
fray 

By the fortune fair that was given me: but the falchion melted 
away, 


The steel of the wondrous chasing, what time outleapt the gore, 

The seething blood of the battle : but the hilt away I bore, 

Riving it from my foemen. So I punished their deeds of hate, 

And the death-throes of the Dane-folk with fair quittance of their 
fate, 

And I vow that henceforth thou mayst slumber secure in Heorot’s 
hold 

With thy warrior band, ay, each noble of thy nation, young and old, 

And no longer, lord of the Scyldings, needst thou dread that doom 
will light 

On thy earls from out of the quarter whence erst thou hadst 
affright.’ 

Then into the hand of that veteran of the fray, the fighter hoar, 

Was given the golden sword-hilt that the giants had smithied of 
yore : 

For now that the fiends had fallen it passed to the Dane-lord’s hold, 

That work of the smiths of wonder. When the being evil-souled, 

The foeman of God, the felon with murder-guilt oppressed, 

Had perished, and with him his mother, it was given to the bravest 
and best 

Of the kings of the world who in Scandia betwixt the oceans twain 

Dealt bounty forth from the treasure.—Then Hrothgar spoke amain : 

—He gazed on the olden heirloom, the hilt whereon was graved 

The rise of the ancient struggle, when none from the flood were 
saved 

Of the giant kin, but the waters engulfed them, and direly they 
dreed. 

Foes unto the Lord Almighty were that folk : but their final meed 
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God sent them through surge of the waters. On the sword-guards 
of shining gold 

Was it scored in runic graving, ay, clearly set forth and told 

For whom erst was fashioned that falchion, fair-chased with many 
a snake, 

And writhen of hilt — 


Then that wise one, Healfdene’s son, outspake 

While all men else were silent : ‘ Lo, this may the ancient say 

Who ruleth the lives of his people in justice and truth alway, 

The lord of the land who is mindful of all things done of yore, 

That right noble was this earl’s lineage! Thy fame doth mount 
and soar 

Far over the earth, friend Beowulf, ay, o’er every tribe and race, 

But thy glory thou modestly wieldest, and thy might with spirit 
of grace, 

And my favour now will I show thee, e’en as erst the pact we 
made, 

And a joy shalt thou be to thy people, and shalt furnish its fighters 
aid 

Entire and long-enduring. Not thus did Heremod deal 

With the Scyldings, the sons of Eegwela: he was waxen not for 
their weal, 

But all for the scathe and ruin and death of the Danish clan. 

Wrath-swollen, his comrades in wassail he slaughtered, ay, many 


a man 
Who in war had stood by his shoulder, till forlorn, he forsook the 
delight 
Of mankind, that chief most haughty. Yea, albeit the Lord of 
might 


Had lifted him high over all men in strength and glory brave, 

Yet his soul waxed savage within him, and never a ring he gave 

To the Danes to win him honour. Unblessed his life-days ran, 

And the burden of warfare vexed him, ay, the long-drawn hate of 
his clan. 
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So learn of his fate, I rede thee, and fast unto virtue hold, 

—Lo, this lay have I made for thy guidance, who with winters am 
waxen old. 

Wondrously God Almighty, in His spirit’s bounteous grace, 

Giveth to mankind wisdom and land and lordly place, 

All things in the world He wieldeth, and whiles He letteth the wight 

Of lineage high in dalliance fulfil his heart’s delight, 

And grants him the glebe’s rich joyance in the dear land of his birth, 

And sway of his folk’s high fortress : ay, many a march of the earth 

He gives him to hold, a kingdom so wide that the fool in his heart 

Weens that ne’er shall his joy have ending. Amid plenty he hath 
his part, 

Age hinders him not, nor illness ; no grief beclouds his soul ; 

Strife breedeth nowhere sword-hate: at his will doth the wide 
world roll, 

Nor a worse thing yet he knoweth, till within him waxeth vast 

His pride, increasing alway while the warder sleepeth fast, 

The shepherd of his spirit. Too sound doth that slumber lie 

On his eyes, and with grief is it wedded, and the slayer is all too nigh 

Who shooteth his shafts of hatred. To the heart is he struck 
*neath the crest 

By the bolt of ill, nor can ward him from the foul fiend’s hideous hest. 

Too little he deemeth the portion that o’erlong had lain in his hold, 

Greed grows in his heart malignant, nor ever a ring of gold 

Doth he give inthe proud oldfashion. What the future hath in store 

He slights and spurns, exulting in the riches that of yore 

God, the Wielder of glory, gave him, till the season followeth 

When his fleeting body droopeth and falleth to its death, 

And there cometh another who dealeth jewels forth in bounty free, 

E’en the olden hoard of the chieftain, and no fear at all hath he. 

So Beowulf, belovéd and best one, shun the wrath that bringeth 
bane, 

And cleave to the life of blessing that winneth eternal gain. 

Cherish not pride, great chieftain! Though now thy might and power 

Flourish a little season, yet right soon shall come the hour 
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When sickness or else the sword-blade shall reave from thee thy 
might 

Or the clutch of flame; or the surge of flood, or else the arrow’s flight, 

Or the sword-gripe, or eld abhorréd ; or else the light and glow 

Of thine eyes shall dim and darken, until Death lay thee low 

In a trice, thou mighty chieftain! Beneath yon vault of sky 

Fifty winters I ruled the Ring-Danes, and scatheless kept them aye 

In war from many a nation this Middlegard around ; 

Yea, with sword and spear did I help them, so that never a foe I 
found 

"Neath the circuit and sway of heaven ; till, lo, on the earth of my 
sire 

Change came to me, yea, after joyance dismay, when the foeman 
dire 

Of man from of old, e’en Grendel, had made him perforce my guest, 

And alway my heart by those forays was with mighty grief opprest. 

Yet thanks be to the Ruler Eternal that before I part from life 

I can gaze on the head blood-boltered at the end of the olden strife. 

Go now to thy seat, great fighter, and of feasting and joy be fain, 

Gems enow shall we part amongst us when the morn comes round 
again !’ . 


—Blithe at heart now waxeth the Geat, and forward apace he hies, 

And finds him a place at the settle, as had bidden the monarch wise. 

And anew, as anon, was the banquet fair-set for the fighters stark 

Where adown the hall they were seated. The cover of night grew 
dark 

And deepened above the warriors, till arose each lusty wight, 

For the hoary chief of the Scyldings was fain of his bed for the night, 

And right eager for rest was the Geat, that fighter stern in fray, 

And weary was he with wandering from his kingdom far away. 

So a hall-thegn hied before him, and his going ’gan outward lead, 

A wight who by courteous custom should fulfil the chieftain’s need, 

Even such as farers o’er ocean in that olden day might prove. 

So Greatheart falleth on slumber, while stretching vast above 
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Riseth the roof gold-spangled. Sleeping inward the stranger lies 

Till the blithe black raven clamours of the rapture of the skies, 

And o’er earth comes the bright sun stealing —Now, the fighters 
are quick and fain, 

Ay, eager is waxen each warrior to hie him home again, 

And the valiant guest for far voyaging hath will to seek his keel. 

—Then the hero hath bidden Unferth once more to take the steel, 

F’en Hrunting, that sword belovéd, and thanks for the loan doth 
he pay, 

And laudeth its worth and valiance, ay, nameth it ‘ friend-in-the- 
fray.’ 

No slander he spoke of that sword-edge, so high was his heart and 
brave. 

—Now when utterly armed is each hero, and eager to cross the wave, 

The athling dear to the Dane-folk is come to the lofty seat 

Where sitteth that other war-lord, and Hrothgar doth he greet, 

Ay, Beowulf the bairn of Ecgtheow his tiding thus ’gan say : 

“Fain would we tell thee, we sailors from a country far away, 

That we will to revisit Hrothgar. Thou hast given us welcome fair ; 

Here have all things gone to our liking, and if ever a mightier share 

I may win of thy love, great monarch, on this earth than thou gav’st 
me before, 

With eager heart will I fling me on any work of thy war. 

And if ever I learn o’er the floodways that thy neighbours gar thee 
fear 

As thy haters were wont aforetime, I will bring for thy succour here 

Thegns a thousand, each a hero: and of Hygelac eke I trow, 

The Geats’ ruler and shepherd, that though he be young as now 

By deed and word will he aid me to work thy weal alway 

When I bring thee my ashen spearshaft for thy valour’s help and 
stay 

In the day of thy dearth of warriors: and should Hrethric the 
athling wend 

On a quest to the court of the Geats, he shall find there many a 
friend. 
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And ‘twere well that each wight on travel unto far-off lands should 
hie 

Who hath trust in himself. Then Hrothgar unto Beowulf made 
reply : 

“Verily God in His wisdom hath sent thy soul this word ! 

For never a saying more prudent from so young a wight have I heard. 

In might thou art strong, and in spirit art ripe, and thy speech is wise, 

And I ween that if ever it happen that the bairn of Hrethel dies 

By sickness or deadly combat, if the spear or the edge of steel 

Lay low thy king and master that watcheth the people’s weal, 

And thou livest alway, and willest to rule o’er the realm of thy kin, 

Nowise could it fall to the Geats a goodlier one to win 

For their king and their folk-hoard’s keeper. The longer I make 
essay 

Of thy spirit, Beowulf belovéd, the better it liketh me aye. 

For so hast thou wrought and willed it that alway peace shall 
reign 

*Twixt the folk of the Geats and the Spear-Danes, and never shall 
come again 

The strife and scathe that aforetime they suffered. Ay, all of our 
gold 

And gems shall we share in common while this mighty realm I hold ; 

O’er the gannet’s bath shall the hero greet his fellow with guerdon 
fair, 

And the writhen prow o’er the billow bring love and bounty rare. 

Close-knit, I ween, are my people, to meet both friend and foe 

After honour’s olden fashion.’ Twelve presents of price also 

The son of Healfdene hath given him in hall, the athlings’ friend, 

And hath bidden him, hale with that booty, to his own dear people 
wend 

And come once again right swiftly. Eftsoons the royal Dane, 

The monarch of lordly lineage, hath kissed the peerless thegn, 

And his neck he claspeth, and weepeth, that wise one old and hoar, 

For he knew that the issue was twofold, and ’twas like that never- 


more 
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Would they gather, lusty in conclave, nor would either’s eye have 
sight 
Of the other ; and now unto Hrothgar so dear was waxen the wight 
That he might not assuage the billows of his breast, for deep desire, 
In the core of his heart imprisoned, burnt along his blood like fire 
For the man he held so precious.—Thence over the grassy sward 
Trod Beowulf, proud of his treasure, and the glory of the hoard, 
While at anchor the ocean-farer the will of her lord abode. 
But often the bounty of Hrothgar was praised as they trod the road, 
For alway that king was perfect, till the joy of his youthful might 
Was riven by eld, who to mortals worketh often foul despite. 


So came to the flood that meiny of stout-hearted youths and hale, 

Each girt about with the byrny, the limb-sark of woven mail, 

And the coast-ward was ware, as aforetime, of the earls’ return, but 
now 

Spake no harsh word for a greeting to the guests from the sea- 
cliff’s brow, 

But galloped apace to meet them, and swore that the Weder-race 

Would welcome the bright-mailed warriors who went down to their 
ship apace. 

And there on the strand the long-ship broad-beamed, of the writhen 
stem, 

Was laden with weeds of the battle, with steeds and with many a gem, 

And the mast towered high o’er the offerings of Hrothgar’s treasure. 
A sword 

Gold-chased hath the hero given to the vessel’s watcher and ward, 

So that increase of grace at the mead-bench he won by the glorious 
steel, 

That olden heirloom.—Then outward they drave in the coursing keel 

To the deep, and left the Dane-land. To the mast was a seaweft 
lashed, 

A sail fast set with courses : the timbers thrilled and crashed : 

No head-wind across the ocean the craft from her journey kept, 

But with neck afoam o’er the billows the brave sea-courser leapt, 
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And the stem withits ropes well-writhen sped yarely across the deep, 

Till they looked on the dear known headlands of the Geats, and 
the nesses steep, 

And the keel sped on ’neath the storm-wind, and shot up, and lay 
fast on the sand. 

But quickly the harbour’s warden was ready upon the strand, 

Who keenly and long for those loved ones had gazed far out on 
the bay, 

And lest ever the might of the breakers wrest that fair wave-wood 
away 

To the beach hath he anchored with hawsers the craft of the 
spacious hold, 

And he biddeth upbear the treasure of the athlings, their gems and 
their gold, 

Nor to Hygelac, the lord of bounty, Hrethel’s offspring, was ’t far 
to win, 

For aye at his home by the sea-wall was he dwelling with all his kin. 

Brave was that house, and a hero was its king, sitting high in hall, 

And young was Hygd, and wise-hearted, and fair customs knew 
she all, 

Though but winters few in that castle had she lived since she left 
her sire, 

E’en Hareth: yet niggard she was not, but fulfilled the Geats’ 
desire 

With many a precious jewel. 


Tur Tare or Turytu 


For never the pride of Thryth 
Knew that splendid queen of the people, nor the crime she wrought 


therewith, 
In whose eyes no brave of that meiny so dear, save her master 


and mate, 
Might gaze by the day-light, since alway for such had she bonds 


of hate, 
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Hand-writhen and deadly, for guerdon: and swiftly by stroke of 
the brand 

Came quittance unto the captive when he passed ‘neath the clutch 
of her hand, 

For aye by the fair-chased falchion was his last account decreed, 

The torment that ended his life-days. In sooth ‘tis no royal rede 

For any woman to follow, though in beauty she hath no peer, 

That she who of peace hath the weaving should cut short a man so 
dear 

Of his life, on pretence of an insult. Yet one garred her will to 
fail, 

The kinsman of Hreming: for alway men told, as they birled at 
the ale, 

That less wrong she wrought to the people, less ravin and spite 
uncouth 

At the tide when, with gold all glorious, she was given to the 
valiant youth 

Offa, the well-loved athling, and sought at the hest of her sire 

His homestead across the wan water, and had there her life's desire, 

A queen enthroned in glory, far-famed for her bounteous grace, 

And holding high love for the monarch who of all the earthly race 

Was the noblest that ever I heard of ‘twixt the northern and 
southern shore. 

Yea, afar flew the fame of Offa, the valiant in bounty and war ; 

With the spear was his prowess mighty, and wise o’er the realm 
was his sway, 

And his offspring was Eomaer the warlike, of heroes the helper 
and stay, 

That was sib unto Hreming, and grandson to Garmund. 


Then over the strand, 

The field that the ocean tilleth, and the mighty stretches of sand 

The hero trod with his henchmen. From the south the keen sun 
shone, 


The lamp that lighteth creation. All eager they hastened on 
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Till they learnt that within the fortress the war-king young and 
brave, 
Ongentheow’s lusty slayer, who with might doth his athlings save, 
Was dealing rings of his bounty. To Hygelac swift was brought 
The tiding of Beowulf’s voyage, that alive that precinct sought 
The helper and stay of the clansmen, and their comrade lea] ‘neath 
the targe 
Unseathed by the bandy of battle. Then swiftly a hall-space large 
Was made within for the warriors, as the monarch’s will had declared, 
And over against his sovereign sat he whom the fray had spared, 
Kinsman facing to kinsman; yet erewhile his bounteous lord 
With rede of grace had he greeted, and many a hearty word, 
And then went the daughter of Hareth through the hall for her 
folk’s delight 
With vessels of mead, and the mazer, abrim with a brew of might, 
She gave to the hands of the heroes. But Hygelac now ’gan ply 
His comrade with courteous questions beneath those rafters high, 
Since he longed to be sure how the Geats of the Sea on their 
voyage had fared : 
‘ Beowulf belovéd, what fortune did ye find on the voyage ye dared 
When longing swept ye a-sudden to seek strife across the salt wave, 
Warfare in Hart? Did ye lighten the monarch, mighty and brave 
Hrothgar, of aught of his suffering that fame bruiteth everywhere ? 
—My brooding heart within me seethed up in billows of care, 
And no trust had I in the journey of the man I loved so dear : 
Yea, many a time I begged thee that thou wouldst not venture anear 
The ghoul, but wouldst leave the South-Danes with Grendel to 
settle their war. 
But now I give thanks to the Saviour that I see thee safe once more.’ 
Then Beowulf, the bairn of Ecgtheow, outspake: ‘ Full many a wight 
Hath heard of that wondrous meeting, Lord Hygelac, and the fight 
That awhile I waged with Grendel, on the field where many a wrong 
He wrought on the Victor-Scyldings, woe all their life-days long ; 
Yet for this I took such vengeance that no wight of the loathly race 
Of Grendel, not he who longest liveth locked in the fen’s embrace, 
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May boast of that shriek in the sundawn, wheresoever he fare on 
earth. 

As soon as I greeted Hrothgar in the hall of the rings of worth, 

The mighty son of Healfdene, when he knew what my heart did hide, 

Bade that straightway a place be set me at the feast by his own 
son’s side. 

Right merry were all his liegemen, and ne’er in my life have I seen 

More joy of the mead among revellers ‘neath the heaven’s wide 
demesne. 

And whiles his noble consort, that was pledge of peace to the folk, 

Went the round of the hall, and her greetings to the youthful 
servers spoke, 

And whiles unto one of that meiny a circlet of writhen gold 

She gave ere she sought her settle. Oft before the henchmen bold 

Hrothgar’s daughter bore to the nobles turn by turn the cupof ale: 

Freawaru I heard that they named her, the revellers within that pale, 

As she lifted the fair-wrought mazer to the warriors every one. 


Tur Tate or FrReEAwARU 


Young she was, and with gold all glorious, and to Froda’s gallant son 

Was she promised for bride, for right fitting it had seemed to the 
Danish king 

That is Herd of his realm, yea, he held it for goodly counselling 

That by dint of that woman’s wedlock he would ward off his portion 
of woe 

And the deadly hate of his foemen: yet seldom the spear 
lieth low 

Long space when a prince hath fallen, though worthy and true be 
the bride ! 

For full well might the Heathobard chieftain be smitten sore in his 
pride, 

Ay and every thegn of that people, what time with a lady in hall 

He walked, that a Danish princeling should be graced by the 
nobles all 
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At whose side the heirloom glistened, keen-tempered, ring-bedight, 

That erst was the Heathobards’ treasure, when as yet they could 
wield in might 

Their swords, ere they lost at the shield-play their comrades dear 
and tried, 

And their lives.—But a hoary spearman, when that object of price 
he spied, 

Cried out as he sat at the ale-cup—all the slaughter of old he knew 

That came by the spear on the people, and hatred within him grew, 

And in angry mood he made essay of a youthful captain’s heart, 

And the depth of his soul, and within him garred murderous 
thoughts to start, 

And thus spake he : ‘ My comrade, kenn’st thou the precious glaive 
of war 

That thy sire ‘neath the mask of battle to his latest onset bore 

When the Dane-folk, the valiant Scyldings, beat him down, and held 
amain 

The war-field, on Wytherfild’s downfall, when the heroes all were 
slain ? 

But now some spawn of those felons his boast of the carnage cries, 

And strideth the hall, exulting in his booty, and beareth the 
prize 

That of right were thine own.’ So alway with promptings of deadly 
power 

He eggeth him on and urgeth, until eftsoons cometh the hour 

When with life for the deeds of his father that woman’s thegn must 
pay: 

Lying spattered with gore from the sword-bite: but that other 
one fleeth away 

And liveth, knowing the land-marks. But the oath that the earls 
had sworn 

Now on either side is shattered, when deadly hate and scorn 

In Ingeld’s breast upwelleth, and beneath the billows of care 

Wife-love groweth cooler within him. So I hold that not leal 
or fair 
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Is the Heathobards’ truce with the Scyldings, and I trow not their 
troth shall stay. 


—But now speak I again of Grendel, that the course of the cham- 
pions’ fray 

Thou mayst learn, O giver of treasure. When the heaven’s jewel 
bright 

Over all the glebe had glidden, on hurried the angry sprite 

That worketh his hate at nightfall, and sought us out in the room 

Which, as yet unscathed, we were guarding. There must Hondscio 
dree his doom : 

Fey unto death was he waxen, and first was he of the slain, 

That warrior belted for battle : ay, the doom of that mighty thegn 

Was the deadly maw of Grendel, and the body he swallowed and shent 

Of the man we had loved so dearly : and not yet was the slayer 
content, 

Though his fangs were ruddy with slaughter, to hie from that hall of 
gold, 

But ever on bale he brooded, and more in his clutch would he hold. 

—Lusty and fierce, he essayed me, and gripped me with eager hands: 

A wallet wide and wondrous, tight-writhen with cunning bands, 

Hung down by his side : twas all fashioned by devil’s craft and guile 

Of dragon’s fells ; and he lusted, that felon fierce and vile, 

To thrust me therein, though blameless, and with me many a wight, 

But he might not so, when asudden in fury I leapt upright. 

Too long were it now to tell thee how the scourge of thy folk I paid 

In full for the woe he had wrought them: but the reckoning that 
there I made 

Was all for thy nation’s honour.—He freed him, and got him back 

And had joy of his life for a little : howbeit for guard of his track 

His right hand tarried in Heorot, and, baffled and weary-souled, 

He fell to the floor of ocean. Full many a platter of gold 

And many a costly jewel the lord of the Scylding folk 

For that doing of slaughter paid me, at the hour when morning 
broke 
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And we sat us down to the banquet. But now was there singing 
and glee, 

And much questioned the hoary Scylding, and much rede of the past 
spake he, 

And whiles a chief woke joyance from the harp of timbers glad, 

And whiles he chanted a saga of happenings sooth and sad, 

And anon the great-souled ruler told a wondrous tale aright, 

Or that warrior whom eld had mastered made mourn for his youth- 
ful might 

And his strength in the fray : and within him his heart surged up 
once more 

When, hoary with years, he bethought him of many a doing of yore. 

Thus the livelong day we had pleasure in the hall, till night closed 
again 

Upon men, and the dam of Grendel for her wrong was of vengeance 
fain, 

And set forth with griefin her bosom. Death, yea, and the Weders’ 
hate, 

Had taken her son, and vengeance to the full she wrought for 
his fate, 

That monstrous wife ; yea, a warrior with hand of might she slew, 

And the soul sped forth from Aeschere, that redesman tried and true. 

Nor ever his death-done body might the Dane-folk burn with fire 

At dawn, nor lay down the body of him they had loved on the pyre, 

For with fiendish hands had she ravened the corpse ‘neath the 
stream of the hills. 

—Now most cruel was this unto Hrothgar of all the tale of the ills 

That long while had harried the war-lord. Then the monarch, sad 
at soul, 

By thine own dear life besought me in hero-wise to thole 

Peril of death ’neath the waters, and an emprise of glory brave, 

And for this he promised me guerdon. So the guardian grim of the 
wave 

I sought in the deeps of her ravin, as afar the peoples know, 

And there for a while we struggled, hand gripped in hand, till, lo, 

E 
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The wave with blood upbillowed, and within that hall of the mere 

The head of the dam of Grendel I smote off with the sword-edge 
sheer, 

And won free with my life, though hardly ; for not yet was my doom 
decreed, 

And for this the son of Healfdene, that helpeth his earls at need, 

Gave me many a gift.—Thus the monarch ensued the olden rite, 

And nothing I lost of my wages, the meed I had earned by my 
might. 

But jewels enow he gave me, Healfdene’s son, for mine own, 

And to thee now, thou ruler of heroes, I yield them in joy, for alone 

In thee lieth all my fealty, and Hygelac, few for my kin 

May I count save thyself.’ Then the banner of the boar he bade 
bring in, 

And the helm that towereth in battle, and the byrny grey, and the 
sword 

Whose glory is bright in the mellay, and thereafter he spake this 
word : 

‘Twas the wise prince Hrothgar gave me this war-gear, and bade 
me bring 

Thee the tale of its first bequeathing, and he said that the Scylding 
king 

Heorogar, long while owned it, yet nowise unto his heir 

Brave Heoroward, would he leave it, girt about his breast to wear, 

Though leal was he aye to his father—So of all take thou thy 
delight.’ 

Now men say that four coursers followed in the track of that 
treasure bright, 

Close-matched and apple-tawny, and all these hath he given him 
for prize, 

Both the jewels and steeds ; so a kinsman should behave, nor in 
any wise 

Weave a net of guile for his fellow, nor by secret malice and spite 

Plot the death of his trusty comrade. Now to Hygelac the hardy 
in fight 
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Was his nephew leal, ay, and each one for the other’s joy had 
care ; 

And to Hygd have I heard that he offered the necklace, that 
wonder rare, 

That of Wealhtheow, royal of lineage, he had ta’en: and three 
steeds thereto 

Slender and richly saddled: and her breasts all glorious grew 

When she took that circlet and wore it. 


Thus Ecgtheow’s bairn of might 

Waxed ever in deeds of valiance, and kept aye his honour bright. 

At the ale he slew not his comrades, nor savage waxed his heart, 

But with mightiest human prowess the hero kept the part 

Of bounty the Lord had given him. Low for long had been his 
place : 

And the sons of the Geats weened not that he held in him any 
grace ; 

Small favour the war-lord showed him at the bench where men 
quaff the mead, 

Lubbard they reckoned him alway, an athling who never a deed 

Of valour or might could compass: but at last to the glorious 
wight 

Came requital for all that scorning.—Then the Shield of his earls in 
fight, 

The monarch mighty in warfare, bade fetch the heirloom old 

Of Hrethel into the guest-hall : twas overchased with gold, 

And in sword-kind among the Geats ’twas the goodliest treasure 
of all. 

On Beowulf’s lap hath he laid it, and hath given him a throne and 
a hall, 

And of land, hides seven thousand. Their share of the glebe they 
held 

By heritance ’mid their people, yea, earth and its titles of eld, 

But the kingdom itself was Hygelac’s, for of lordlier strain was 
he bred. 
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lll. THE KILLING OF THE FIREDRAKE: 
THE DEATH OF BEOWULF 


—Now thus happed it through shock of the battle, when many a day 
was sped, 

After Hygelac fell, and Heardred met doom by the falchion’s stroke 

Smiting under his shield, that there sought him amidst his gallant 
folk 

Warriors fierce in the mellay, the Scylfings fell in war, 

And the life of Hereric’s nephew with their hate they overbore. 

Then beneath the hand of Beowulf passed the spacious kingdom’s 
hold. 

Well he wielded it fifty winters, and was waxen a monarch old, 

An ancient lord of the kingdom, till, lo, in the mirk of night 

One of the breed of dragons began to show his might 

Who kept watch o’er a hoard of treasure, high up upon the heath, 

A barrow of stone sheer-towering : and a pathway ran beneath 

Unknown to men. Howbeit a wight within made way, 

And eager hands of pillage on the heathen hoard ’gan lay, 

And a beaker of gold most glorious he stole away, and kept 

By thievish craft, while the warden of ill by the watch-fire slept— 

But sore must the people rue it when the dragon’s wrath was out- 
poured. 

Now ’twas not of his will that he ventured for his woe on the 
monster’s hoard 

But for pressure of deadly peril he, the slave of some son of man, 

Fled away from the strokes of hatred and into the cavern ran 

Guilt-harried and despairing : and though deadly fear rose up 

Before the stranger, he rallied, and beneath his eyes lay the cup, 

And with it much glorious treasure that long years had lain in the 
cave, 

An heirloom vast that aforetime some wight of lineage brave 

Had hidden away in his forethought, of jewels a priceless hoard. 

—All the others by death were taken in times long past, but the lord 
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Of the people who lived the longest, though he mourned his friends, 
was fain 

To have joy, were it but for a little, of that hoard of the olden reign. 

And all ready there stood a barrow near the breakers on the strand 

New-built by the ness, and made steadfast by the craft of a cunning 
hand. 

And the warden of rings, though hardly, drew therein a mass of the 
hoard 

Of the chieftains, the gold fair-plated, and briefly he uttered his 
word : 

‘Earth, hold thou, since heroes might not, what earls erst held in 
sway ! 

Lo, doughty were they that aforetime gat it from thee : but death 
in the fray, 

The deadly bane of the spirit, hath reft all of my clan away. 

This life have they left, and have looked on the joy of halls more fair, 

Not one of them all is left me to lift the sword, and bear 

The chaséd cup before me, the mazer of glory bright. 

Yea, gone are the goodly heroes, and the war-helm, gold-bedight, 

Must fall away from its platings, for the polishers sleep for aye 

Whose duty of old ’twas to burnish the masks that give help in the 
fray ; 

And likewise the mail of the mellay, that aforetime dared the thrust 

Of the sword ’mid the shield-clash, is fallen, as its wearer fell, unto 
dust. 

Not again may the ring-wrought byrny fare with chieftains over the 
earth 

Guarding the flank of the hero: no harp now giveth mirth, 

No sport the wood of joyance : no more the goodly glede 

Throughout the hall goes winging, nor stamps the mettled steed 

In the courtyard of the castle, for doom and deadly bale 

Have sent many a race of mortals far out beyond the pale.’ 

Heart-stricken he mourned his sorrows, yea, forlorn of all, he wept 

All the day and night in torment, till the billow of doom o’erswept 

His heart, and he was not. 
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That old one who by twilight worketh annoy 

Saw now that the hoard stood open wherein he had ta’en his joy, 

The dragon who wars without armour, for in flame is he alway 
dight, 

And ablaze he haunteth the barrows, and wingeth his way through 
the night 

While sorely the people dread him. ‘Neath the earth must he 
make his hold 

In the cavern where, hoary with winters, he guardeth the heathen 
gold 

Yet findeth therein no profit. So the people’s foe abhorred 

Three hundred winters had guarded in the earth a mighty hoard, 

Till a man woke wrath within him, and bore away to his chief 

The chaséd cup, and besought him for a compact of relief. 

Thus store of rings were rifled when the hoard was open burst 

And the boon he had craved was granted to the wretched wight, 
and first 

Looked his master then on the treasure wrought by men who of old 
had life. 

But no sooner the worm was wakened than fresh cause there was of 
strife ; 

For he snuffed along the stonework, and was ware in his heart of 
dread 

Of the footprint left by his foeman, for all too near the head 

Of the dragon his feet had trodden, in their secret craft and speed 

—E’en so if God’s grace be with him, and his doom be not yet 
decreed, 

May a man ‘scape ruin lightly, and exile’s ways unkind.— 

Along the ground sought the guardian of the treasure, eager to 
find 

The man who had wrought him evil as he slept. Oftwhiles around 

All the barrow without he hurried, in fury fierce, yet found 

No wight in that waste ; yet alway on warfare his heart was bent 


And the deadly work of the foray. Somewhile back to the mound 
he went 
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And made search for the costly mazer, and sure and swift was he 
ware 

That some wight had handselled the treasure, and had ta’en of the 
jewels fair ; 

And hardly the guard of the gold-hoard held back till the evening 
came : 

Yea, wrath mastered the barrow’s warden, and that fell one would 
quit with flame 

The theft of the precious mazer. 


But now ’twas the close of day, 
And the worm was blithe, and no longer at guard on the wall would 
he stay, 
But flaming he fared on foray, yea, with fire was he furnished well, 
And in awful fashion his outset on the folk of that country fell, 
Likewise for their bounteous monarch was the end thereof full dire. 
Eftsoons ’gan the loathly demon to belch out gleeds of fire 
And burn up the smiling homesteads. The fire-flame rose on high 
Garring all the folk to tremble, for the scather that winged the sky 
Willed nowise to leave aught living. Through the country far and 
wide 
Were the warfare wrought by the dragon and the work of his wrath 
espied, 
How anear and afar the foeman that hath strife and doom in ward 
Harried in hate the Geats ; yet ever unto his hoard, 
The hidden hall of his glory, he sped back ere the daylight came. 
All the folk that dwell in that country had he circled about with flame, 
With brand and with bale-fire : and alway in the barrow his faith 
was fast, 
In his wall and his valiance : howbeit he was balked of that boast 
at the last. 


—Now swift and sure unto Beowulf was the tiding of terror brought 
That beneath the waves of the bale-fire were melted away unto 


naught 
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His house most fair, and the high-seat that he had of the Geats for 
his own ; 

And thereby in the heart of the hero was such grief as he never had 
known, 

For that wise one weened he had trespassed ’gainst the rule of the 
ancient right, 

And had angered the Lord Eternal, who wieldeth the world with 
might. 

And his heart, as ne’er yet was its custom, seethed inly with gloom 
and pain : 

For the burning dragon had wasted the land ringed round by the 
main, 

The hold and keep of the nation, yea, the region’s compass, with fire. 

But against him the lord of the Weders, their war-king, plotted inire, 

And he that of earls is sovereign, and his fighters’ help in the fray, 

Bade fashion a wondrous war-shield wrought of iron everyway, 

For he wist that no wood of the forest, no linden targe, might save 

Him from scathe of the fire. Howbeit ‘twas doomed that the 
athling brave 

Must suffer the end of his loan-days, his mortal life’s record, 

And with him must perish the dragon, though long had it held the 
hoard. 

But the monarch of bounty deigned not to follow the flier-afar 

With a mighty levy of clansmen, for no terror had he of that war, 

Nor made aught of the dragon’s valiance and the fury grim of its 
might, 

For on many a strait had he ventured, and had triumphed in many 
a fight 

That champion fierce in the mellay, since erewhile he purged the 
hall 

Of Hrothgar and gat him glory, garring Grendel’s kin to fall 

In the grapple, a breed most loathly. = 


Nor of combats where hand meets hand 
Was that the least in which Hygelac, the lord of the Geatish land, 
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Hrethel’s bairn and his people’s boon-friend, was undone by the 
thirsty blade, 

Smitten down by the sword in Frisia : from which foray, with none 
to aid 

Save his own hands’ strength, came Beowulf. He clave his way 
o’er the sea 

And thirty byrnies of battle in the gripe of his arms had he 

When he took to the waves. Yet nowise could the Hetwars boast 
of that field 

Where they fought on foot, when against him they went forth with 
the linden shield, 

For few from their strife with that warrior came ever to hearth and 
home. 

Even so swam the bairn of Ecgtheow forlorn across the foam 

To his people’s land, and had offer from Hygd of the realm and its 
gold, 

Its treasure and throne of glory, for she deemed that her son could 
not hold 

That seat against foreign foemen, now that Hygelac was dead and 
gone ; 

Yet no whit could the wretched sufferers prevail on that princely one 

Over Heardred’s head to lord it, or take up the realm in his sway, 

But he held him amid the people in honour and grace alway, 

And taught him with friendly counsel till he came unto man’s degree 

And bore rule o’er the Weder-Geats. But there sought him over 
the sea 

Outlaws, the sons of Ohthere. They had flouted the royal hest 

Of him who was helm of the Scylfings, and a chieftain of might, and 
the best 

Of the sailor-kings who in Sweden dealt bounty ; whereby was shent 

Hygelac’s son, and by sword-blows his body was riven and rent 

Because of the shelter he gave them. But Ongentheow’s bairn 
again 

Fared homeward when Heardred was fallen, and Beowulf he left 
to reign 
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O’er the Geats, in high dominion. A goodly king was he! 

Now in after days was he careful to exact the uttermost fee 

For the fall of his prince, and to Eadgils was he kind when his need 
was most, 

And he aided the son of Ohthere o’er the stretch of the sea with 
a host, 

With warriors and arms, so that vengeance, yea, the life of the king, 
he won 

For the cold drear days of his exile. 


Even so had Ecgtheow’s son 
Come safe through each one of his battles, and many a fierce affray, 
And wrought many a deed of valiance, till there came in its course 
the day 
When he needs must fight the serpent. With eleven forth went he 
In fury, the lord of the Geats, that the dragon he might see. 
He had learnt whence the feud had risen that brought bale on many 
a wight 
When he took at the hand of the finder the mazer of glory bright. 
Thirteenth trod he in that meiny who had started all the woe, 
A captive laden with sorrow, and his duty it was to show 
Humbly the road to that meadow ; yea, against his will he hied 
To where he wist of the cavern ‘neath the loam at the edge of the tide 
Where the waves make war for ever. Full many a gem did it hold, 
And many a wire-wrought circlet : and over that treasure of gold 
Watched ever a monstrous warden, a fighter ready alway 
Waxen old in the earth of the cavern. In sooth ’twas no light essay 
For any of mortals to enter! But the monarch hardy in fight 
Who giveth largesse to the Geats, sat him down on the ness’s 
height 
And spake greeting unto his comrades: but within him his heart 
was drear 
And quivered, boding its quittance : for now was deadly near 
Wyrd, and must needs encounter that greybeard for his dole, 
And rifle the hoard of his spirit, and sunder him body from soul, 
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Nor long in its fleshly holding could the life of the athling dwell. 

Then Beowulf the bairn of Ecgtheow his tiding thus ’gan tell : 

“In my youth full many a mellay and foray grim I tholed, 

And of all at this hour I mind me. I was seven winters old 

When the lord of largesse, e’en Hrethel, the monarch of bounty free, 

From my father took me and kept me, and gave me feasting and fee, 

And was mindful aye of our kinship: through life no less of love 

He gave me, that page in his castle, than one of his sons might prove, 

E’en Herebeald or Haethcyn, or Hygelac, my dear and own. 

—For the eldest of these was a death-bed by the deed of his kins- 
man strown 

Against nature, when Haethcyn pierced him, his lord and comrade, 
through 

With a shaft of his bow horn-pointed : he missed the mark, and slew 

Flesh of his flesh with the arrow of blood: nor could fee atone 

For that fight : though in sin it was wroken, and for it the heart 
must moan, 

Yet the athling must die unavengéd. For a greybeard ‘tis hard 
to dree 

That his offspring, the youth whom he loveth, should ride on the 
gallows-tree, 

While himself must he croon out his burden of sorrow. Aloft doth 
swing 

The youngling, a joy to the ravens, and no succour at all may he 
bring, 

For with age is he stricken and helpless. Each morrow, early and 
late, 

He hath mind of the lad’s wayfaring, and no spirit hath he to wait 

For another heir in his castle, since the first through doom’s duress 

Hath known deadly deeds. So he gazeth in grief and weariness 

On the room where his son had wassailed : ’tis bare, and the storm- 
wind sweeps 

Through the rest-place lorn of joyance, what time the gallant sleeps, 

The man of war, in the blackness. The harp is heard no more 

In the court, nor ringeth the revel, as oft it rang of yore. 
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But he goeth straight to his chamber, and crooneth his dirge of woe, 

Grieving alone for his lost one : and all too spacious show 

His acres now and his homestead. E’en so the Weders’ chief 

Bare aye in his heart for Herebeald a tossing sea of grief ; 

Yet he might not wreak his vengeance on the wight that garred him 
fall 

Nor harry with hate that warrior, though he loved him not at all. 

And so heavy was waxen the sorrow that woe on his head had brought 

That man’s joyance he surrendered, and God’s light of glory sought, 

And he left his land and his castles to his sons when he passed from 
life, 

After the wont of the wealthy. But now waxed sin and strife 

Between the Swedes and the Geaits, yea, over the water wide 

Hate and murder were their portion, in the hour when Hrethel died, 

And the sons of Ongentheow showed their mettle, fierce in war, 

And no peace would they hold o’er the sea-wave, but they harried 
evermore 

The coast of Hreosnabeorh with deadly ravin and guile. 

But swiftly my folk wrought vengeance for the feud and the outrage 
vile, 

Asis widely kenned. Yet one bought it full dear with his life for fee, 

Yea, Haethcyn the lord of the Geats in that foray his doom must dree. 

But I heard that at dawn the slayer by brother for brother was slain 

When Ongentheow countered Eofor : his morion parted in twain, 

And wan lay the hoary Scylfing when the sword had laid him low, 

For the hand of much wrath was mindful, and it flinched not from 
the blow. 

But the treasures of price that he gave me in warfare I repaid 

—E’en so unto me was it granted—by the might of my gleaming 
blade. 

And land and a home and a steading for my use and joy he found, 

And he needed ne’er ’mid the Spear-Danes and the Gifths, nor on 
Swedish ground 

To seek out a weaker champion and buy him with lordly pay, 

For aye in the front of his battle have I striven alone, and alway 
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Through my life shall I wage his quarrel, as long as this sword shall last 
That ever and aye hath served me, now and all the years long past, 
Since Daeghrefn, the Hugas’ champion, was slain by the stroke 
of my might : 
—Nowise to the king of the Frisians could he bear back the booty 
bright, 
The jewel that graceth the bosom, but striving his banner to save 
He sank in the thick of the mellay, and died like an athling brave. 
Yet no sword-edge was it that slew him, for a deadly gripe he tholed 
That stopped his heart’s resurgence, and shattered his body’s hold. 
But now shall the edge of the falchion, my hand and ruthless blade, 
Make war for the hoard of the treasure.’ 


Such discourse Beowulf made, 
And words of boasting he uttered, the last that he spake in life: 
‘In the years of my youth full often I ventured on deeds of strife, 
And e’en now shall I compass glory, and strive revenge to wreak, 
Saving my folk, though a greybeard, if the baleful foe will seek 
Me in fight from his den.’ Then greeting, the last of his life, he gave 
To each one of his dear-loved comrades, the helméd heroes brave, 
‘No sword, nay, nor any weapon, against the worm would I bear 
If unarméd against that foeman I might keep the oath I sware, 
As I did of yore against Grendel. But now in this fight I fear 
Lest the flame’s breath overwhelm me, and its onset scorch and sear, 
So I arm me with shield and byrny: nor a foot’s length will I flee 
From the beast that wardeth the barrow, though of monstrous might 
he be. 
But we twain shall fare at the rampart as Wyrd giveth to each his 
part, 
Wyrd that is ruler of mortals. Full eager am I at heart, 
So my war-vow against the terror that flieth I scorn to say. 
But abide on the mound, ye fighters that are girt in war’s array, 
And kept from scathe by your byrnies, till ye see which one of us 
twain 
Beareth his wounds the better, when we part from battle again. 
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Not for you is the venture ordered, nay, no man hath the right 
Save myself alone, to match him with the monster, or gain the bright 
Renown of a hero. By valour shall I win the gold of the hoard, 
Or war, the soul’s fell destroyer, shall take off your king and lord.’ 


—By his shield the grim fighter raised him, keen of mettle ‘neath 
his crest, 

And in under the rocky nesses in his armour of proof he pressed 

With naught for stay but his valour and his manhood’s single 


strength. 

—In sooth *twas no coward’s venture !—but he spied by the wall 
at length 

—That warrior doughty in combat who had fought through many 
a fray 


*Mid the clashing ranks of the footmen, and the mellay’s shock and 
sway— 

How a stone-arch stood, and a torrent from out the barrow leapt ; 

Of raging fire were the surges that along that water swept, 

Nor e’er on the gulf might he venture, nor the track of the treasure 
take 

Lest the touch of the fire should scathe him, and the scorching 
breath of the drake. 

But the prince of the Geats in fury from forth his breast let fly 

A word, in might outstorming. Loud-dinning came the cry 

That ringeth clear in battle, in under the hoary stone. 

And now was hatred awakened, for the treasure’s guard had known 

The voice of a man. Little respite for parley of peace was left, 

For at once the breath of the monster came with carnage hot from 
the cleft, 

And all the earth resounded. But now the Geats’ lord 

Flung his shield-edge up ‘neath the barrow against the guest 
abhorred, 

And the heart of the coiling serpent for strife grew quick and bold. 

But e’en now had the doughty war-lord drawn his glaive, that heir- 
loom old 
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Of the ruthless edge, and each being of the other now had fear 

Though his heart was set upon evil. Then the prince whom his 
friends hold dear 

Stood up ’neath his shield high-lifted, a hero undismayed, 

And albeit swiftly the dragon coiled him into a heap, he stayed 

His ground, engirt in his war-mail. But the beast that is clad in 
flame 

Flung coiling onward and onward, as toward his fate he came, 

And all too short was the respite that to soul and body gave 

The goodly guard of his buckler for the will of the war-lord brave, 

Where now on the first of his life-days he must not look to know 

Victory ’mid the battle, since Wyrd would not grant it so. 

—Eftsoons the lord of the Geats upswung his arm, and drave 

At the gleaming foe with Ing’s heirloom : howbeit the brown blade 
gave 

On the bone, and bit all too feebly for the need of its warrior lord, 

So that dire were the straits that vexed him: yet beneath the 
stroke of the sword 

Fierce waxed the barrow’s warden, and flung out venom bright 

Till afar leapt the flame of that combat, nor could ever the lord of 
might 

That giveth largesse to his Geats boast of any glory won 

In the fight, for the sword had failed him, as nowise it should have 
done 

When its edge was stripped for the slaughter. A goodly glaive 
“twas found ! 

Now ’twas not by a path of joyance that Ecgtheow’s son renowned 

Must fare from this earth’s expanses: sore against the will of his 
heart 

Must he house in a distant dwelling, e’en as all men must depart 

From this life whose days are but lent us. 


Now but little space was sped 
Ere they hurtled again at each other, those champions grim and 
dread, 
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And he that watched o’er the treasure took heart, and anew his 


breast 

Heaved up with the breath of his snorting: and now was sore 
opprest 

He that erst had rule of his people, for with fire was he compassed 
about, 


And his boon-friends closed not around him in the throng of their 
valour stout, 

For all that their sires were athlings, but swift to the wood ’gan start 

And had heed of their lives. Howbeit within one warrior’s heart 

Remorse welled up, since for nothing will noble nature slight 

The call that cometh from kinship. Wiglaf that warrior hight : 

Son was he unto Weohstan, and a fighter of goodly grace 

And kinsman of Alfhere, and a prince of the Scylfing race. 

He saw his chief sore-smitten ‘neath the visored helm by the heat, 

And he thought of the grants he had made him of yore, and the 
wealthy seat 

The Waegmundings held, and the folk-rights that his sire had held 
in charge, 

And not long could bear to linger, but his hand laid hold on the targe, 

The wood of the yellow linden, and the ancient sword he drew 

That erst was the heirloom of Eanmund, when its fame all nations 
knew. 

—Fanmund the son of Ohthere, whom Weohstan in press of the 
strife, 

As he wandered a friendless exile, by the sword-edge reft of life, 

And bare away to his kinsfolk the morion of tawny glow, 

And the ring-wrought mail, and the falchion forged by giants long 
ago. 

All this was the gift of Onela, e’en his kinsman’s gear in the fight, 

Armour of proof, all ready for the fray : yet spoke not the wight 

Of the feud, though that other had slaughtered his brother’s bairn 
in the fray. 

But Weohstan kept aye the byrny and the sword, and the bright 


array 
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Long years, till his son waxed able to compass a deed of might, 

E’en so as his father before him had compassed : then gear of the 
fight, 

Huge store ’mid the Geats, he gave him: then from life he passed 
away 

Forth-faring, with years well laden. Never yet before that day 

Had it chanced that the youthful warrior in the mellay had fought 
by his lord. 

Yet his heart was not melted within him, nor yet did his kinsman’s 
sword 

Weaken at all in the war-play, as the dragon swiftly knew 

When together they met in combat. 


Now fitting words and true 
Spake Wiglaf unto his comrades, though his heart was heavy with ill: 
* Right well of the time I mind me when of mead we quaffed our fill, 
And made promise unto our master in the hall where men birl at 
the ale 
That for all the rings he had given us of his bounty, we would not 
fail 
To quit him well for our war-gear, for helm and for sword-blade 
stout, 
If such peril as this should vex him: wherefore he chose us out 
From all his host for this emprise. He gave me this goodly gear 
And garred us be mindful of glory, for he counted us keen with the 
spear, 
And fierce when we donned the morion. Yet the shepherd who 
guardeth his own, 
Our master, had thought to compass this deed of might alone 
Since more daring deeds than all mortals’ are his, and more glory 
bright. 
But now is the day upon us when our master needeth the might 
Of stalwart warriors : so haste we to succour our lord, while the heat 
Grows deadly and grim about him. For myself ’twere a doom more 
sweet, 
F 
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God wot, that the fire-blast should raven my flesh, so I be by my 
king, 

—Nay, nowise I ween for our honour shall it happen that home we 
bring 

Our targes, if erst we slay not the foe, and save the life 

Of him that ruleth the Weders. Yea, I warrant that if in the strife 

He suffer torment and perish, of all the Geats alone, 

’Twere no fitting meed for the valour that from olden years he hath 

‘4 shown, 

So I vow that my glaive and byrny, my helm and my sark of war, 

Shall serve the twain of us.—Swiftly through the slaughter-reek he 
tore, 

With helm on head for the succour of his master, and tidings few 

He spake : ‘ Beowulf belovéd, put forth all thy might : be true 

To the vow thou mad’st as a youngling that in all the days of thy life 

Thou wouldst ne’er let fail thy glory. O thou that art keen in strife, 

Great prince of the soul unyielding, now all thy might display 

To save thy life, and to aid thee will I bring what strength I may.’ 


—Scarce had he spoken when onward in fury the dragon came 

Once more, a deadly monster, aglow with surging flame, 

To fall on the foes it hated : and e’en unto its boss the shield 

Was burnt by the fiery billows, nor could yet the byrny yield 

The valorous stripling succour : yet the youthful fighter went 

Swiftly under the targe of his kinsman, since his own with the flame 
was shent. 

But the king took thought of his glory, and in might and valour 
dread 

He smote with his blade of battle, and it clashed on the monster’s 
head, 

Driven home by hate. But Nagling, e’en Beowulf’s sword, in the 
fray 

Failed now, and was utterly riven, that heirloom steely grey, 

For ne’er yet in his days was he granted that edge of steel in the fight 

Could aid him, so runneth the story, for all too stark in its might 
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Was his hand, and each blade of the falchions with its stroke was 
overwrought, 

And though wondrous keen was the weapon he bore frayward, it 
helped him naught. 

—But a third while now the dragon that scatheth the folk with fire 

Was minded for battle, and onward in flame and fury dire 

It rushed at the chief from ‘its vantage, and gat hold with its tusks 
of dread 

On his throat, and with streaming life-blood his body all ran red. 


—But now as the story telleth, swift leapt the earl upright 

In the folk-king’s need, and made showing of the valour and craft 
and might 

That he had from his sires before him. Of the head he took no heed, 

For all charred was the hand of the hero as he helped his kin at his 
need, 

So lower down at the body of the deadly foe he drave, 

That wight in glorious armour, and deep in the falchion clave 

Agleam with its golden chasing. Straight the fire-waves slacker 
grew, 

And again the king waxed conscious, and the knife of death he drew, 

Bitter and keen for the battle, that beside his mail he wore, 

And the Helm of the Weder-Geats clean through the dragon shore. 

—Thus felled they their foe and their valiance drave forth his 
spirit’s breath, 

Ay, each one of those lordly kinsmen had part in the dragon’s death. 

So a wight in his thegnly duty should bear him at hour of need. 

But that was the uttermost victory of the king, his life’s last deed, 

And his work in the world was ended ; for the wound that erst he 
had ta’en 

From the drake of the earthy cavern, ’gan boil and swell with pain, 

And swiftly he knew that within him, ‘neath his breast in hateful 
wise, 

The venom of doom was seething. Sage of thought, the athling 
hies 
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To a ledge by the wall, and there sitteth. Giant’s work doth he 
behold, 

And sees how the earthy dwelling, beyond all deeming old, 

Hath arches of stone within it, on pillars firmly shored. 

—Eftsoons the thegn unparalleled ’gan wash his glorious lord, 

His friend and chief, with water, as he bled, faint from the fight, 

And his helm he undoth. Then Beowulf outspake in his heart’s 


despite 

—A mortal wound had he suffered, and he knew that the tide was 
past 

Of his earthly bliss, and the number of his days was told at the last, 

And death was full near upon him :—‘ Fain were I to leave unto my 
heir 


This gear of the fray, were it fated that a son of my flesh should bear 

My heritage. Fifty winters have I held this folk in sway, 

And no monarch of all that around me have dwelling durst e’er 
essay 

Me with swords, man’s boon-friends in battle, nor with fear afflict 
me at all, 

But ever mine own I cherished, and abode what fate might fall 

In my steading, nor guile I plotted, nor forswore me, spurning the 
right, 

And now, though to death I be wounded, of all this I take delight. 

Nowise can the Ruler of mortals, when life from my limbs hath flown, 

Tax me with slaughter of kinsmen.—But swift ‘neath the hoary stone 

Do thou hasten, beloved Wiglaf, and gaze on the treasure-store, 

Now that the dragon lieth death-drowsed, and wounded sore, 

Bereft of his treasure’s glory. Swift, swift, I bid thee fare, 

For I yearn to gaze on the riches immemorial, the gold-hoard rare, 

And to glut my eyes on the glitter of the jewels. More softly so 

After the sight of that splendour from life can I bear to go 

And from rule that long years I have wielded.’ 


Now ’twas told me that Weohstan’s son 
Gave ear to the hest of his master, as he lay with wounds undone, 
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And strode on in his ring-wrought byrny, his woven sark of the fray, 

Till he came ‘neath the roof of the barrow. As he passed by the 
seat on his way, 

That thegn in his might triumphant, he saw jewels celestial 

And gold on the ground aglitter, and marvels along the wall, 

Yea, all the den of the dragon, that old one who flieth by night, 

And many a beaker standing, now lorn of its lustre bright, 

Mazers of olden revel, from their platings fallen away, 

And morions ancient and rusty, and, entwined in rich array, 

Armlet on coiling armlet—Full easily still will gold 

In cavern buried, or treasure, make a mortal overbold 

Whosoever wills to conceal it !—And high o’er the hoard was he ware 

Of a banner hanging all-golden, a hand-wrought wonder rare. 

Featly its web was woven, and forth from it gleamed a light 

That showed him the depths of the cavern, and the hoard of its 
jewels bright. 

But no sight was seen of the dragon, for ’twas ta’en by the edge of 
the sword. 

—So men say that a wight lone-handed in the barrow plundered 
the hoard 

That the giants of old had fashioned, and his bosom he swift ’gan lade 

With burden of plate and beakers, as his heart’s sweet fancy bade, 

And the banner, brightest of beacons, he took: but erst the blow 

Of the steely blade of his master had laid the warden low 

That long had watched o’er the jewels, and about the hoard had spread 

Terror and fire at midnight with the waves of his fury dread 

Till he died by a doom of violence. But the envoy sped apace, 

For the touch of the treasure spurred him once again his track to 
trace, 

And with doubt was his great heart harried, if haply at all he would 
find 

Life in the lord of the Weders, where but now he had left him behind 

On the field, with might fast-waning. But when back with the 
gems he hied 

His mighty king and chieftain blood-boltered he espied 
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And at life’s last gasp. With water once again he plashed him o’er 

Till the word from the ward of his bosom like a spear-point crashed 
and tore ; 

Yea, Beowulf the aged in anguish outspake as he looked on the gold : 

‘ Now thank I the Monarch of glory that hath heaven and earth in 
His hold, 

The Saviour and Prince eternal for the gems whereon I gaze, 

That I win such wealth for my people, ere the end be come of my days. 

But since now I have purchased the treasure with my olden life for 
fee, 

Care thou for the needs of my clansmen, for not long may my tarry- 
ing be. 

And bid ye the mighty in battle, when quenched is the bale-fire’s 
light, 

To fashion a glorious barrow on the sea-girt ness’s height 

High-towering on Hrone’s headland, that my folk my memory keep, 

And seamen that drive their galleys o’er the darkling ways of the 
deep | 

May call it the Barrow of Beowulf, when they voyage from a far-off 
main.’ 

Then the valorous chief unloosened from his neck the golden chain, 

And gave it in fee to his henchman, that fighter young and bold, 

And the byrny and torque and the morion that was glorious with 
gold, 

And joy of them all he wished him :—‘ Thou alone art left to-day 

Of all of the race Waegmunding. The rest hath Wyrd raught away, 

Yea, all the tale of my clansmen, wights of breed and valour rare, 

To the doom ordained by the Master, and after them now must I 
fare.’ 

—Even so his latest utterance from that old one’s bosom came 

Ere he passed to the grip of the bale-fire, the ravening surge of the 
flame, 

And his soul sped forth from his bosom to the glory of the blest. 


Hardly now it went with the youngling when he saw him he loved 
the best 
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On the sward in case most grievous, at the last gasp of his life, 

Yet likewise the earth-drake lay there, his slayer, the fell in strife, 

Overborne by bale and lifeless. No longer above the hoard 

Of the rings might the writhing serpent have sway, for the edge of 
the sword 

Forged keen for the fray by hammers, had ta’en him, that now on 
the ground 

Lay the flier-afar, death-wounded by the side of his treasure-mound. 

No longer in sport o’er the welkin did he wing at the dead of night 

Proud of his treasure of jewels, and flaunting his shape to men’s sight, 

But to earth had he fallen, down-stricken by the might of the chief- 
tain’s hand. 

—Now no man, so I heard, of all warriors who have prowess through- 
out the land, 

Though in every emprise of danger he was daring, could yet prevail 

To rush on the breath malignant outpoured by the beast of bale, 

Nor rifle the hall of the treasure with his hands, sobeit he met 

That warder at watch o’er the barrow. But Beowulf had paid his 
debt 

E’en with life, for his share in the jewels; yea, each fighter had 
reached the end 

Of the fleeting days of his living. 


But ere long ’gan those laggards wend, 
The cowards whose troth was broken, ten together from out the wood, 
Who had dared not vie in the spear-play at the need of their master 
good ; 
Now in shame were they come with their targes, their gear of the 
fight, to where lay 
The veteran, and Wiglaf they gazed on: but weary he sat alway, 
Who fought erst on foot in the mellay, by the shoulder of his lord, 
And with water he strove to wake him: but in vain was the water 
poured. 
Not on earth, for all his longing, the life of his lord could he stay, 
Nor turn back the will of the Master, since ever, e’en unto this day, 
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The doom of the Lord hath governance of all doings of mortal kind. 

—Now grim was the youngling’s answer, nor long did it lag behind 

To them that had lost their manhood : yea, Wiglaf, Weohstan’s son, 

As he looked on the wights he loved not, outspake, all woe-begone : 

‘ Lo, he who to truth inclineth this word may surely say, 

That the master who gave you jewels for largesse, and the gear of 
the fray 

Wherein now ye stand, when he granted at the ale-bench to 
revellers in hall 

As lord to his liegemen, byrny and morion, the bravest of all 

That far or near he might win him—ay, that all amiss and in vain 

He lavished that gear of the mellay. When in batile’s clutch he 
was ta’en 

Nowise might the king of the people make vaunt of his friends in fight. 

Howbeit this thing God gave him, who is Wielder of victory and 


might, 

That vengeance himself lone-handed he got for his doom with the 
glaive. 

Now in me was of strength but little for his succour in fight : yet I 
gave 

Help, above my power, to my kinsman: and when I had fleshed 
my sword 

On the scather, his might was minished, and the flame less fiercely 
poured 

From out his head. Yet of warriors too few to their chieftain 
thronged 


In the hour of his deadly peril : so the steadings that erst belonged 

To your kin, and the joy of your substance, shall be utterly reft from 
your hold ; 

No more shall men fee you with falchions nor offer you treasure of 
gold, 

Yea, each wight of your clan in the folkland shall forfeit for aye his 
right 

When the lords of the uttermost marches shall hear of the shame 
of your flight. 
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Ay, and death to each earl were nobler than a life of loathing and 
scorn !’ 


Then he bade that news of the combat be swift to the keep upborne 

Up over the cliff where the athlings sat all the morn in dread, 

Men of the shield, sore doubting if he whom they loved were dead, 

Or should come again. Yet but little did the wight who rode up 
the fell 

Keep back of the news, but ’gan soothly before all men his tiding tell : 

“ Lo, the giver of joy to the Weders, the Geats’ lord and head, 

Now by the deed of the dragon lieth fast on the slaughter-bed ; 

Yea, the couch of carnage holds him : and beside him lieth low 

The deadly foe of his being, undone by the dagger’s blow, 

For no wound could he wreak by the sword-edge on the monster in 
any wise, 

And Wiglaf, the bairn of Weohstan, sits acrouch where Beowulf lies, 

The living earl o’er the dead one, at watch over friend and foe, 

Guarding their heads, though his spirit is weary and worn with woe. 

And our folk may be sure that full swiftly their days of peace shall end 

When afar ’mid the Franks and the Frisians the fall of the king is 
kenned, 

For strife grew sharp with the Hugas in the hour when Hygelac 
sought 

The Frisian coast with his galleys, when in fray the Hetwars wrought 

Him woe, and so starkly plied him in the press with their overmight 

That in death must the hero bow him, and he fell ’mid his troop in 
the fight. 


Tue TALE oF THE Wark BETWEEN GEATS AND SWEDES 


No booty from out that battle the chieftain gave his clan ! 
No grace hath the Merowing shown us since erst the broil began, 
Nor yet shall the Swedes, I warrant, give us troth or peace from 


strife, 
For afar was it kenned ’mid the peoples that Ongentheow reft of life 
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Haethcyn, the bairn of Hrethel, by the Ravenswood, since before 

The Geats in their pride had harried the Scylfings fell in war. 

But eftsoons the sire of Ohthere—full ancient and grim was he— 

Dealt a blow that avenged that outrage, and smote down the king 
of the sea. 

And the bride of his youth that greybeard won back, though her 
gold was ta’en— 

Onela’s mother and Ohthere’s: and he followed his foes amain 

Till, labouring and lorn of their leader, into Ravenswood they fared, 

And there with his host he harried the remnant the swords had 


spared 

Fordone with the wounds they had taken: and throughout the 
livelong night 

He threatened woe to those wretches, and sware that at morning’s 
light 


He would smite them down with the sword-edge, but some on the 
gallows tree 

Would he hang for joy of the ravens. Howbeit the agony 

Of those desperate men was lightened, when at earliest gleam of 
morn 

They heard sound the trump of Hygelac, and the tumult of his horn, 

And the goodly king came hot-foot on their track with his men of 
might. 

But the grapple of Swedes and Geats, and the bloody trail of that 
flight, 

—How a death-feud their folk betwixt them had wakened—was 
kenned from afar, 

And heavy at heart with his clansmen the grey earl good at war, 

Ongentheow, hied to his fortress, holding upward ever his way : 

—He had proven the might of Hygelac, and that proud one’s craft 
in the fray, 

And he willed not at all to face him, nay, he weened not his hoard 
to save, 

Nor his bride and bairns, from the seamen who had crossed o’er the 
ocean wave ; 
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So once more ‘neath his earth-wall the veteran went down. But the 
Swedes anon 

Took flight, and left Hygelac their banner, and onward they hied 
and on 

Through the Plain of Peace, while the Hrethlings o’er the path to 
the rampart poured. 

And Ongentheow the hoary was brought there to bay with the 
sword, 

And needs must the folk-king bow him before Eofor’s single might. 

—Angerly Wulf Wonreding garred his falchion upon him light, 

And blood from his brow leapt spurting beneath the blow of the 
blade. 

Yet the hoary Scylfing blenched not, but that slaughter-stroke 
repaid 

Swiftly with feller guerdon, facing kingly unto the foe, 

Nor might ever the son of Wonred deal any counterblow 

To the veteran for all his deftness, for erst clave he the helm on his 
head 

And he swayed, and to earth he bowed him, and the blood from 
his wounds ran red. 

But not yet was his doom upon him, for to life he rallied again, 

Though sore by the stroke was he smitten——Then Hygelac’s hardy 
thegn 

Let crash across the shield-wall his brand of the mighty blade, 

Giants’ sword through helm of the giants, when his brother low 
was laid, 

And the monarch who guardeth his people sank down with a mortal 
wound. 

But Eofor’s brother by many was raised forthwith, and they bound 

His wound when such vantage was given them that they held the 
garth of the slain. 

Then the one chief spoiled the other, yea, Eofor the helm hath 
ta’en 

From Ongentheow, and the corslet, and the hilted blade of might, 

And to Hygelac straight he beareth that greybeard’s armour bright, 
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And the king hath taken the trappings and hath given him promise 
fair 

Of fee in the face of his clansmen, and he dealt with him e’en as he 
sware. 

For the king who was son unto Hrethel, when home he fared once 
more, 

Paid Eofor and Wulf with treasure untold for their work in that war, 

Yea, to each an hundred thousand in land and rings interchained 

He gave, nor might any who liveth, since their glory in fight was 
gained, 

Make scorn of the gifts that he made them : and to Eofor in pledge 
of grace 

Hath he given his only daughter, for joy of his dwelling-place. 

—Even such are the feud and the hatred, and the people’s deadly 
spite. 

Wherefore I trow that the Swede-folk, the Scylfings fell in fight, 

Shall seek us out in vengeance for their fallen, what time they know 

That now dead our leader lieth, who scatheless from every foe 

Guarded the realm and its jewels, and helped the folk at their need, 

And wrought evermore as a hero. But hie we now with speed 

To gaze on the prince of our people, and bear along to the pyre 

Him who gave us bounty. Not only shall fragments burn on the fire 

With the brave, for of gold and jewels there lieth an untold hoard 

Dear-won, and of rings that are ransomed now at last by the life of 
our lord. 

All these shall the bale-fire bury, and the ravening flame enfold, 

No jewel shall gentle carry for its memories of old, 

No lovely girl on her bosom shall wear a chain of worth, 

But ever shall each, woe-weary, o’erwander alien earth 

Lorn of their gold, since the war-lord hath laid by his joy for aye 

And glee and the revel’s glory. So when cometh the dawn of day 

In hands of death uplifted shall many a spear lie cold, 

No more shall the clash of harp-strings awake the warriors bold, 

But anon the swart-hued raven shall be lusty over the dead, 

And shall clamour, telling the eagle how fair at the feast he sped 
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What time with the wolf for helper he made his spoil of the slain.’ 
—Thus the valiant warrior uttered his tiding harsh with pain, 
Of deeds and words naught lying. 


Then that meiny all arose, 

And under the Ness of Eagles, heavy ‘neath their weight of woes, 

They went to look on the wonder, and bitterly they wept 

When they marked how he who aforetime had given them guerdon, 
kept 

His couch of sleep eternal, lifeless upon the shore. 

Ay, surely the lord of the Weders, the monarch fell in war, 

Had done with the days of his living, and a wondrous death had 
dreed. 

But erst saw they over against him a being of monstrous breed, 

For loathly there on the meadow lay the dragon. The guest of 
shame 

And terror, the fiery serpent, was utterly shent with flame : 

Fifty feet was his length as he lay there. Revel oftwhile had he 
kept 

In the lift at night, and thereafter down into his cavern swept, 

But now by death was he fettered, and the last of his pleasure and 
pride 

Had he ta’en in his earthy caverns. But there lay there by his side 

Beakers and stoups amany, and platters of price thereto, 

And many a sword-blade splendid that the rust had eaten through, 

Even there where a thousand winters they had lain in earth’s 
embrace, 

And that heritage vast beyond measure, the gold of an ancient race, 

Was kept by a curse, that no man might rifle the treasure-hall 

Unless God Himself, who is Guardian of the being of each and all, 

The very King of all victories, should suffer to open the hoard 

Him of men whom He chose as the meetest to fulfil His will and word. 

And now in sooth was it proven that no profit came to the wight 

Who within, neath the wall of the barrow, kept the riches against 
the right, 
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For when one the watcher had slaughtered, as all the tale of his dead, 

The feud was avenged right swiftly — Tis a thing of wonder and dread 

When a chieftain of might triumphant hath met his mortal doom, 

And the man no longer in mead-hall with his kith and kin hath room. 

Even so it happed unto Beowulf when he sought out peril and woe 

And the warden at watch o’er the barrow. Yet nowise himself did 
he know 

In what fashion should come his parting from the world. The 
chieftains of might 

Who hid it, had bound it with curses until doomsday, garring the 
wight 

Who trod that meadow, to suffer in his sinning, in regions fell 

Confined, and with plagues sore-punished, and fettered in bonds of 
hell. 

Yet not greedy for gold was the hero, but gladlier aye would he seek 

The glory of God. 


Then Wiglaf, e’en Weohstan’s son, ’gan speak :— 
‘Right often at one man’s bidding must many an earl know grief 
E’en as now to ourselves it hath fortuned : for ne’er would our dear- 
loved chief, 
Who was shepherd and guard to his people, give ear to our warning 


cry 
That he should not cope with the guardian of the gold, but should 


let him lie 

Where long he had lain in his caverns, till the world should wear to 
its end, 

Fulfilling the High Lord’s bidding. Now in sooth, the hoard have 
we kenned 


And gotten, yet all too grimly : yea, too stern by far was the fate 

That impelled our lord to that emprise. I won within the gate 

And marked all the wealth of that dwelling when entrance once I 
found, 

Yet not lightly was ingress given me to those ramparts ‘neath the 
ground : 
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And with speed in my arms I gathered of the gold that lay in the 
hoard 

A burden vast and mighty, and I bare it out here to my lord— 

For he lived yet, and quick was his wisdom, and many a word in his 
pain 

Spake that greybeard, and sent you greeting, and bade that ye 
fashion amain 

A barrow of might for the memory of the deeds of your king and 
friend 

To tower o’er the place of his burning, since through earth from 
end to end 

Was he proven bravest in battle, while he joyed in the wealth of 
his keep. 

But haste we again to gaze on and explore the treasure-heap, 

The wonder beneath the rampart. I will guide you along the ways, 

And on massy gold and on rings enow, near-gathered, shall ye gaze, 

And against our outward coming be ready and fashioned the bier, 

And then bear we our king and master, the man whom we love so 
dear, 

To the place where long while he shall tarry beneath God’s guard of 
might.’ 


Then the son of Weohstan, the hero, bade order many a wight 

Of them that are lords of dwellings and over the folk have sway 

To bear wood from afar for the burning to the spot where the hero 
lay :— 

‘ Lo, the lurid fire shall gather and its flaming breath devour 

Him who erst was the stay of warriors, and oft ‘mid the iron shower 

Stood fast, when the storm of arrows, sped forth from the strings 
with might, © 

Tore across the wall of the targes, and the shaft was sure in its 
flight, 

And eager and featly feathered, followed home the barbéd head.’ 

Then the wise-souled bairn of Weohstan called seven of the troop, 
to tread 
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The road to that roof of evil, and himself was eighth in the band. 

Best were they of the monarch’s meiny : and one of them in his hand 

Bare a torch, and led their going. Now never a lot was thrown 

To win that hoard, when a portion they saw of it lying lone 

In the hall, unwatched by its warden: and little did any mourn 

That in haste from out of the cavern those treasures dear were 
borne, 

And they thrust the dragon likewise out over the ness’s height, 

And suffered the sea to raven that shepherd of jewels bright. 

And of wire-wound gold on a waggon was laden countless store, 

And to Hrone’s headland was carried their prince, that hero hoar. 

Then the Geats built him a bale-fire, based fast upon the ground ; 

With shields and shining byrnies and helms was it hung around 

On the wise that himself had willed it ; and the mourning heroes laid 

In the midst the dear-loved chieftain who in glory their realm had 
swayed. 

Then the warriors waked the bale-fire, and huge o’er the mound it 
soared, 

And swart rose the reek of the bavins o’er the blaze that crashed 
and roared 

With the weepers’ cries for chorus : but the blast of the wind was 
stilled 

Till the fierce-souled flame on the body had its wreckage all fulfilled. 

Then they mourned the death of their master with heavy hearts of 
care, 

And for Beowulf the agéd woman, the wife of the coiféd hair, 

Crooned out her woe. Unceasing rang her cry that she dreaded sore 

Days of dole, and many a slaughter, and the terror grim of war 

And duress and shame.—Now the smoke-reek was swallowed up in 
the sky, 

And the Weders built on the headland a barrow broad and high, 

Far-seen by farers o’er ocean. Ten days they toiled, till their hands 

Had fashioned the hero’s beacon. Then the leaving of the brands 

They girt with a wall as goodly as their sagest might devise, 

And brooches they laid in the barrow and circlets, yea, all the prize 
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That the valiant wights had gotten from the depths of the treasure- 
hold ; 

And to earth they trusted the fortune of earls, to its marle their gold, 

Where all useless it lieth to mortals, as it lay in the years of yore. 

And straightway the sons of the athlings, twelve fighters fell in war, 

Rode circling about the barrow and cried aloud their grief. 

Keen was the song of sorrow that they made for their king and chief, 

And the tale of all his earlship, and his doings of fame in fight 

They told in their spirit’s fulness. Thus should each one praise 
aright 

The lord who blessed him with bounty, and should love him well at 
heart, 

When from out the keep of his body his soul forlorn must part. 

—Even so the folk of the Geats bemoaned their master’s fall, 

And who erst at the hearth were his comrades made oath that of 
monarchs all 

Who rule on the earth, was he mildest unto men, and most fair in 
his ways, 

And kindliest to all his clansmen, and most fain of their love and 
praise. 
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NOTES 


P. 1,1. 3. See Introduction, pp. xxxvili-xxxix. 
P. 2, 1. 23. See Introduction, p. xxxviii. 

P. 28,1.2. Inthe Norse account of him supplied in the Volsungasaga, 
Sigemund is the son of King Volsung (Wels in Beowulf), a descendant 
of Odin. The Fitela of Beowulf corresponds to the Sinfiotli of the saga: 
but Sinfiotli is there the offspring of Sigemund’s union with his sister 
Signy. Together the two made war, lived as were-wolves, and avenged 
the treacherous murder of Volsung. For Sigemund’s fight with the 
dragon our sole authority is Beowulf. More famous is the dragon-fight 
of his son Sigurd (Siegfried). (See Klaeber’s note on this passage in his 
edition of Beowulf.) In modern times the story of the Volsungs has 
been familiarised through the different handlings of Morris and 
Wagner. 

P. 28, 1.19. Heremod, a semi-legendary Danish figure, appears here, 
as again in Hrothgar’s moralization upon him (p. 53), as a powerful king 
who has misused his opportunities, misgoverned his people, and come to a 
wretched end. In both of these passages he is portrayed as the antithesis 
of a truly wise and just ruler. 

P. 34, 1. 1. See Introduction, p. xl. 

P. 38,1. 12. See Introduction, p. xxxviii. 

P. 53, 1. 13. See note on p. 28, 1. 19. 

P. 56, 1. 25. See Introduction, p. xxxvili. 

P. 59,1. 16. Thryth, the evil queen, is here portrayed as the contrast 
to Hygd, the good one. She is almost certainly legendary: but the 
Petruchio who tames her, Offa 1., named as king of the Continental 
Angles, may have some footing in history. Notable tales of his prowess 
are narrated both in the early Danish and the English accounts of him. 
The connection between the story of him and Thryth, and that of Offan., 
the historical king of the Mercians, and his queen, Cynethryth, has 
occasioned much discussion. For a full account of the whole matter, 
see R. W. Chambers, Beowulf: An Introduction, pp. 31-40. 


P. 61,1. 2. Though Hygelac, the leader of the victorious Geats, is 
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here called the slayer of Ongentheow, the Swedish king was actually 
despatched by the brothers Eofor and Wulf. Cf. p. 91, 1. 17, and 
Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
. 62,1. 14. See Introduction, p. xl. 
. 72, 1. 23. See Introduction, p. xxxvii. 
. 73, 1.17. See Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
. 75,1. 5. See Introduction, pp. xxxvii-xxxviil. 
. 76,1. 10. See Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
. 77,1. 38. Daeghrefn was a Frankish champion killed by Beowulf 
during the final and fatal campaign of Hygelac. See Introduction, 
p- XXXVli. 

P. 89,1. 21. See Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
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Books by 
PROFESSOR SIR ARCHIBALD STRONG _. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The London Mercury :—His book deserves a thorough success. Such 
an account of our literature, with the choicer flowers interspersed, is an 
achievement. 


The New Statesman :—Throughout we find a catholic appreciation of 
the most various talents, and more than usual of the bright brevity 
which is to be desired in a work of this sort. 


The Educational Times :—Many of his chapters, as for example those 
on the age of Wordsworth, are in themselves delightful essays in 
criticism. 


THREE STUDIES IN SHELLEY 


With an Essay on Nature in Meredith 
and Wordsworth 


OLIVER ELTON, in the Modern Languages Review :—The Professor of 
English in Adelaide University deserves thanks for these four essays. 
His method is straightforward, he gives all his documents, he writes 
easily and with elegance, and he penetrates into his subject. .. . The 
essay (on Meredith and Wordsworth) states the issue with great clear- 
ness, and rises to the height of its argument. 


The Westminster Weekly Gazette :—Such a view of the scholar’s 
functions gives to criticism the high office of interpreting to the present 
the spiritual discoveries of the past. . . . It is seen in Professor Strong’s 
three essays on Shelley, dealing as they do with the transcendental 
aspects of the poet’s genius, his essential ‘otherworldliness.’ The 
three points examined are Shelley’s faith, his symbolism, and the 
sinister or damonic strain in his nature—a subject of great interest to 
psychologists, on which Professor Strong by his apt quotations and 
comparisons throws fresh light. 


ARTHUR SYMONS in the Bookman’s Journal :—What is sinister in 
Shelley is discussed in a most interesting manner by Mr. Strong. 


The Times Literary Supplement :—This admirable essay (that on the 
sinister in Shelley). 


PERADVENTURE 
A Book of Essays in Literary Criticism 


The Morning Post:—Mr. Strong’s judgments are recorded in prose 
which it is a pleasure to read, and are supported by particularly apt 
quotations: None but a poet of catholic experience could have planned 
the charming itinerary among ‘Ballads Old and New.’ 


The Literary World :—Both in its grave and gay moods the book is one 
of unusual charm. 


Sydney Morning Herald:—It is a matter of special gratification that 
these essays are the work of an Australian, for they would be a credit to 
any country which gave them birth. Mr. Strong is to be congratulated 
on this delightful volume, which is a landmark in our critical literature. 


THE BALLADES OF 
THEODORE DE BANVILLE 


A Translation, with Critical Essay 


The Athenzum (in a review of three columns) :—It is not too much to 
say that Mr. Strong possesses every qualification necessary to effect a 
successful translation of Banville’s Ballades into English verse. His 
short introduction to the Ballade of Villon is indeed a masterly exposi- 
tion of the difference between the two poets. Mr. Strong has just the light- 
ness of touch, the sense of rhythm and facility of diction, that we find in 
his model. Ina work of such general excellence there is little to criticise. 


_ The Nation (in a review of two columns) :—It is with much gratifica- 
tion that we welcome Mr. Strong’s subtle translations of Banville’s 
‘Trente-six Ballades.’ Mr. Strong’s volume is full of felicities. 


The Manchester Guardian :—Mr. Strong’s translation of ‘The Ballades 
of Théodore de Banville’ is an achievement of real moment. . . . The 
unsuspected mastery of this runs through the book ; it is hard to find 
Mr. Strong tripping anywhere. 


SONNETS OF THE EMPIRE 


Pall Mall Gazette:—These fifty sonnets maintain a high level of 
imaginative thought, diction, and passion. Mr. Strong is not only an 
accomplished artist in verse, he has the poetic force that moves the 
heart and touches the mind to higher conceptions of familiar things. 
His love of, and delight in, the idea of the Empire have nothing to do 
with mere wordy patriotism. 3 


Sydney Daily Telegraph :—Mr. Strong pays his tribute in verse in 
which high thought and exquisite phrase are often united with singular 
felicity. The poet displays an eager, far-reaching imagination, a fine 
sense of the music of words, and skilful craftsmanship. His book is a 
notable addition to the poetry of the present stirring times (1914-1918) 
and to the relatively small beginnings of an Australian literature. 
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